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INFLUENCE OF VARIETY OF PURSUITS, 
IN PRODUCING INTELLECTUAL AND INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY THROUGH A COMMUNITY. 


Trurn is self-sustaining. Separate truths mutually confirm each other. 
Correct theories and sound principles commend themselves by the benefits 
which they confer through their indirect and incidental connections. Thus 
each demonstrates its own excellence. 

The policy which we advocate in reference to variety of pursuits com- 
mends itself, because it bears the test we have just described. It exerts a 
happy influence in promoting a general industry, and in a higher develop- 
ment of the popular intellect. 

We are quite too far into the nineteenth century to bear patiently the im- 
ported idea, not yet quite obsolete, that the masses are not made to think, or 
even torule. As long as the memory of a Webster, a Clay, a Franklin, a 
Jackson, a Zachary Taylor, and scores of others, whose very names, now 
that their bodies are buried in the dust, are more honored and more beloved, 
and exert a higher influence than scores even of living public men, aspiring 
to be leaders in our republic, so long it will be demonstrated that from the 
people—from the common walks of industry, must come, as they have hitherto, 
the most beloved and honored, the best, the strongest, the weightiest intellects, 
the most controlling influence of the country. Whatever, therefore, tends 
to favorable results in that direction is not only commendable, but of the 
highest importance. 

The Church has produced as many examples of this sort as the State. 
Henry Martyn was the son of a collier, John Newton was a sailor, Melanc- 
thon was educated as a mechanic, and Bunyan served as a tinker and a 
common soldier. In our own country almost all our eminent clergymen 
have risen from the ranks of the comparatively poor. Nor is this all. The 
few very rich men have nearly all commenced without any capital. Several 
have first entered the city where they triumphed over the most discouraging 
outward circumstances, with all their possessions in the bundle which was 
hung at their back. 

It is true, in one sense, that agriculture is established by our Creator, as 
man’s first and highest work, and that all other forms of industry are to be 
regarded only as its handmaids. But this is true only in a single and lim- 
ited sense. If the art of agriculture is neglected, and the annual harvest 
is not gathered, man must starve. Animal life,in many regions of the 
globe, must become extinct. This thought was most eloquently presented by 
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578 VARIETY OF PURSUITS. 
Mr. Everett in his speech at the banquet in Boston, as reported in a recent 
number of this journal. This work is therefore indispensable. 

“In the morning sow thy seed and in the evening withhold not thy hand,” 
is not ao arbitrary decree, but the fundamental law of life. If essentially 
violated, famine will consume our very being. This, then, is, in one sense, 
our first duty. 

But it is equally true that if men do not build for themselves habitations 
and contrive other means of defense against the elements, they must perish. 
So these too adpear as primary duties, and architecture and other arts a'so, 
rise, like agriculture, by parity of reasoning, to the dignity of “ divine tnsti- 
tutions.” 

A careful view of the subject will prove that in countries where the whole 
of man’s work is merely or chiefly the tilling of the soil, there will be, compar- 
atively, but little physical or mental activity among the masses of the people. 
We have recently been reminded that “ comparisons are odious,” but we 
scarcely know how to urge any sort of progress or of reform without this 
kind of illustration. We therefore beg our reader’s candid judgment, 
while be follows us, for a few moments only, io the examination of this mat- 
ter. If be will then give us his ideas of it, either in confirmation or nega- 
tion, we will furnish him as extensive a platform on which to exhibit his 
views as our pages can furnish. 

We shall find that in communities engaged in a variety of industrial pur- 
suits, mere manual Jabor is performed with more energy ; that more physical 
activity is there put forth, than in those where agriculture is the sole occu- 
pation of the people. If our readers are familiar with the habits of our 
border settlements, a3 one region after another comes under the dominion of 
the hardy pioneer, they koow that as soon as the Jand is once subdued and 
prepared for cultivation, only a portion of the time is occupied in any kind of 
labor. Three days’s work in the week will usually furnish all that is neces- 
sary for domestic uses, and no motive urges them to more constant occupa- 
tion. As we recede from the outer limits of civilization, toward the older 
settlements, a greater variety of crops is produced, flowers and sbrubbery, 
and fruits, ete., begin to receive more careful and more extensive culture, and 
various additional inducements are presented for new forms of labor. As 
population bezomes more dense, and new trades and professions occupy at- 
tention, markets spring up, consumers multiply, and everything conspires to 
induce habits of increased industry. 

Look at the condition of o'her and older countries, and they too bear us 
out in assertirg that physical energy and activity is displayed in the highest 
degree wherever the various trades and manufactures are liberally sustained. 
The examples to which we have referred, be it remembered, are not of 
those who are indolent because they are Jaboring for the benefit of another, 
without reward, or for half pay, or because the same award is given them 
whether they are industrious or not, but of men working their own soil, for 
their own advantage, and precisely according to the dictates of their own 
free will. 

The ingenuity of men is more effectually called into action in communi- 
ties engaged in a variety of pursuits. Under such circumstances it becomes 
important to do everything under the most favorable circumstances, Each 
man is anxious to avail himself of every new facility for carrying on his own 
craft. Every ingenious man may devote himself to the invention of new 
contrivances, wader the assurance that every valuable thought he shall evolve 
will pay liberally for the time he may devote to it. 
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Facts easily determined leave no room for doubt on this point. The num- 
ber of patented inventions in these industrial communities, (we use this 
term for its conciseness,) is vastly greater than in those where all are occu- 
pied in agriculture, while the number of those not patented, but which are 
originated, often by more than one, without any knowledge that the same 
thought has been suggested by others, greatly exceeds the number of patents 
actually issued. Probably the number of these non-patented contrivances 
of useful mechanical combinations greatly exceeds the number of those 
patented, and the excess of those non-patented in industrial communities 
over the same class of inventions among agriculturists, is still greater than 
that of inventions which are secured by law. Our own country does not 
furnish the only evidence of this sort. What is true here is true over all 
the world. 

A modified form of this statement is equally certain, to wit: There is 
more general intellectual activity in these industrial communities than else- 
where. The mechanical inventions to which we have referred present but a 
partial view of the general action of the popular mind, but it is scarcely 
possible that such vigor and efficiency should be unaccompanied with a gen- 
eral activity of mind, habituated to careful analysis, and possessing a whole- 
some constitution. 

Nor are these activities concerned only with industrial topics. How often 
do we see such a people manifesting a deep interest in general education, or 
even in liberal sciences? Sometimes, indeed, they become enthusiastic in the 
pursuit of some theory or abstraction, or of some fancied gcod. Nor is our 
inference drawn from these facts to be set down as unworthy of consideration, 
hecause such developments are sometimes foolish and positively harmful. 
No community of vigorous, but depraved mind, and especially if imper- 
fectly educated, can fail to evolve monstrous errors. As well might a steam 
engine be expected to exert its tremendous power only for useful purposes, 
avoiding collisions and saving the lives and limbs of those who fall under its 
wheels. As well may a forge or furnace keep itself clear of smut and smoke. 
Our manufacturing machinery, when in action, sometimes proves destructive 
to the lives and limbs of operatives. It is indeed quite harmless when at 
rest. Nevertheless life is better than death, and occasional discords to uni- 
versal deafness or perpetual silence. It is desirable that chemical agencies 
should exert their attractions and repulsions, though they do sometimes re- 
sult in offensive decompositions. Valuable results are usually achieved at a 
great expense. This is equa!ly true in morals and in physics. 

We do not intend to assert that the general average of intellectual endow- 
ment, in any community, is graduated by the amount of pbysical machinery 
it employs, or that the highest intellects are confined within certain indus- 
trial boundaries. But we do mainiain that under the circumstances described, 
the mass of mind is not called into action. It lies dormant and becomes 
inefficient and useless to itself and to others. Motives to effort are not pre- 
sented to them, or when presented are either unheeded or recult only in fitful 
efforts. Where the circumstances of a people are opposite to these, where 
the rivalries and strifes of commercial and trading indusiry are in their 
flood tide, there we always find intellectual energy to meet the demand. In 
every Jarge community an opportunity is constantly afforded for the exercise 
of talent and skill in the learned professions, and hence we find a much greater 
uniformity in the endowments and capacities of men of these classes, in all 
communities, than we do in the condition of the people whom they serve. 
The tastes and prejudices of a people exert no little influence upon the pecu- 
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liar mental characteristics and the amount of acquirements among profes- 
sional men, but there is far less diversity arising from these causes in these 
professions than is displayed in other more private stations. 

Where the mental powers of the masses are not habitually called into 
action, the few control the many. All public measures are originated and 
carried through, not by the people, nor at their bidding. So all improve- 
ments, as the construction of railroads and the like, are first suggested, 
planned, and executed by the few educated and perhaps professional men, 
who are regarded and who regard themselves, as in some sense, the guardians 
of the people, the patrons and guides of the many. The latter are the pu- 
pils, they are their instructors. 

These thoughts lead to an inquiry on a kindred topic. Among what com- 
munities do we find the greatest number of learned authors and ablewriters 
rising up from all classes and from every kind of pursuit? Where the most 
numerous readers ? Where the most enterprising tradesmen ? Where the most 
efficient craftsmen? Evidently, where active competition and diversity of 
occupation call forth the energies of the common mind, leading to 
the exercise of vigorous thought, and diligent study, and resulting in a 
spirit of self-reliance, and an appreciation of beauty and excellence in con- 
ception and ability in execution. 

It does not foilow from this reasoning, that agricultural districts are always 
and of necessity inferior in mental vigor to those communities which are 
engaged in the mechanic arts and manufactures and the various trades. 
Often they are not so far separated from the workshops or manufactories as 
not to be materially affected by them. They are indeed little less than the 
outer covering of the Leyden jar, while those other departments of industry 
form the inner coat. These intelligent yeomen do not confine their thoughts 
nor their sympathies with the boundaries of their own broad xcres. Nota 
day passes that they do not look out upon the busy world and listen to the 
tidings which are brought from it as they would listen to a message from 
absent friends. The newspaper is valued by them next to their Bibles. 
They identify their own interests with these distant movements. That they 
may have the most recent intelligence of important changes, the most speedy 
conveyances are brought into requisition. The electric wire connects them 
at once with the busiest scenes and most exciting conflicts of the great 
world. The two sides of the jar are in frequent connection. The passion of 
one section is mingled constantly with the more quiet thoughtful habits of 
the other. But a mere agricultural community, scattered sparsely over wide 
territories could never impress upon distant places such deep and earnest 
convictions, nor such intense sympathies, by their own peculiar agencies. Such a 
thing has never been known, unless under the most peculiar circumstances. The 
well deserved reputation of many rural districts in our country, the like of which 
is not seen elsewhere, for sound judgment, strong common sense, and ardent 
patriotism, are no doubt, to a great extent, the peculiar products of our own 
revolution, or of the influence of those matchless minds which then fand for 
years after gave a tone to the tastes and the babitsof the people. The stirring 
scenes of tlie present day, with which all these men are as familiar as they are 
with the transactions of their own families, have also a prevailing and controll- 
ing effect in perpetuating or modifying these habits and characteristics, as their 
sympathies are associated with one or another of the prominent doctrines 
and theories of the day. 

But we need not extend this discussion. We do not see how any onecan 
doubt that avariety of industrial occupations tends to develop the popular mind 
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And if the power of combination, and of invention, and of skillful analysis, . 
of quick conception, nice perception, logical deduction, and kindred processes, 
are of vital importance to a people who essentially control their own desti- 
nies, the conclusion is unavoidable, that mechanical and manufacturing in- 
terests ought to be carefully protected wherever republican principles are to 
prevail, or democratic institutions permanently established. 
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NearR Brownssure, Rockbridge County, Va. } 
26th February, 1856. § 
GENTLEMEN :—Your February number of the P. L. & A, reached me on 
the 18th inst. The January number did not come to hand. Please send it. 
There are one or two slight typographical errors in my article of the 25th 
December. Second paragraph, 10th line, for corned meat, read meat, and 
for money read many ; and 8th paragraph, 7th line, for feet read yards, 
Since last writing you, we have had quite a Northern winter, such a one 
as is rarely experienced in this latitude. Indeed I may with propriety say, 
we have not had such continuous cold weather for 30 years. We have done 
. nothing since the holidays but cut wood and feed the stock; and I Jearn by 
a letter just received that the James River is yet frozen up at Richmond, on 
the 23d. Since that day, however, the weather has been more mild, and I 
suppose the ice has given way by this time, as the snuw has gone pretiy 
much from the south sides, so as to give us arise in theriver without a 
flood. The nights freezing slightly. If our snow had gone off with a warm 
? rain, immense damage would have been done, and we are not yet entirely 
out of danger, as there is much snow still in the mountains and on the north 
sides of the hills. 
The wheat, where the snow is off, looks well. There was much seed sown 
last fall, and, should the season prove favorable, a Jarge harvest may be ex- 


















: pected. The spring frosts, and the insect tribe may yet do us much injury. 
2 There has been less out-door work done this winter than I have ever 
: known, and there was very little land ploughed last fall ; as a consequence we 





will be backward this spring. The weather was too cold to make rails or 
fence, and this work will have to be done when we should be ploughing. 
From our fine crops of corn last year, our stock has been well kept, our 








teams will be in good order, and when the spring fairly opens we can push 
ie ahead. 

Ps For two months we have had clean nice feeding. J have never had my 
A milch cows and stock cattle winter better. But with beef cattle, where not 





housed, they have not fattened as well as if the winter had been warmer. 
There is a good stock of beef cattle on hand, and prices have been rather 
depressed. Feeders not getting more than paid for their corn at 50 cents 
per bushel, at which corn is selling in my neighborhood. 

Pork was scarce last fall, and sold at $7 to $8, and is now worth at Rich- 
mond $9. Beef commands from $6 to $10, as in quality. But little real 
fine beef to be had. 

Annexed I send you the state of the weather for the last two months, and 
T hope after a while to find leisure to write you more at length. 
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Weather. 
Wind high and from North. 


Cloudy, sleet and rain. 
Wind clouds. 
Hazy. 


Cloudy. 
Rain and sleet. 


Snowing, wind North. 
Clear. 


Wind North. 
Stormy day, snow. 


Bright day. 
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I would remark that for near two months the mercury rarely rose to 40 
degrees, with generally cold North-west or North-east winds, blowing almost 
a hurricane at times. I often thought of the poor weather-beaten mariner, 
who must have suffered intensely, and I fear this branch of trade has been 
sadly disastrous. Your ob’d’nt servant, 

Fes. 26, 1856. Henry B. Jonas. 





SPEECH OF MR. McMICHAEL. 


[We are happy to give even a tardy report of the beautiful speech of Mr. 
McMichael at the recent agricultural banquet in Boston. It does honor t: 
the editorial corps of which he is a member, and to the city which he has 
chosen as the place of his residence.—Eb. P. L. A. 

Mr. Presipent :—From the land of the Quaker to the land of the Puritan 
—from the city where our National Independence was first proclaimed, to the 
city where its first great labor was performed—we, who have just been honored 
by the toast you have proposed, may come, not as once we might have come, 
in awe of brandings, and stripes, and imprisonment, nor as again we might 
have come, burdened with the weight of a gloomy foreboding, to share in the 
perils of a doubtful conflict. No sir. Happier in this than our forefathers, 
whether of the earlier or later time, we have come, assured of hospitable web 
come and bounteous entertainment, to witness the generous rivalries of friend- 
ly contestants, and to mingle in the rejoicings which properly belong to the 
triumphs of peace. 

And sir, we feel that it is good for us to be here—we feel, now that the 
bitterness of intolerance, as between you and us, has forever ceased, now 
that the trials and dangers of revolutionary struggles for you and for us are 
foreyer over, recalling, as we may, with a smile, the follies of the fanaticism 
by which we were separated, remembering, as we must, with a sigh, the trials 
of the patriotism by which we were united—that it is good for us, men of 
Pennsylvania to be here with you, men of Massachusetts; to engage with 
you in a common effort to promote an important interest of our common 
country ; to admire with you the rapid development of that interest ; to ex- 
ult with you over the unexampled prosperity of that country. 

Missionaries from our heaped-up granaries, from our prolific mines, from 
our teeming furnaces, we have entered your industrial establishments—those 
great reservoirs of life, and of motion in its seeming intelligence resembling 
life—and having seen with our own eyes and nfasured with our own judg- 
ments the men and the means, that by consuming our grain and our coal 
and our iron, and replacing them with fabrics that supply the staple of a 
busy commerce, have made our interests and yours complete and iden- 
tical, we are ready to cry “ Woe, woe, woe,” unto him that would 
sever us. Bound together as we are, it was not possible we could meet as 
strangers, but you have received us as favored brethren; and in behalf 
of my colleagues, and in the name of those we represent, I cordially thank 
you; I thank you for the courtesy which has been extended tous; I thank 
you for the privilege we have enjoyed of being partakers at the same time, 
of your pleasing duties and your grateful cheer; I thank you for the oppor- 
tunity you have furnished of joining our hands and our hearts and our voices 
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with yours, in the fulfillment of mutial service, in the recognition of mutial 
kindness, in the utterance of sentiment of mutual good-will. 

Mr. President :—As I looked, yesterday on the gratifing exhibition made 
among the triple hills of your beautiful Boston, like his Excellency, the Gov- 
ernor, I too was reminded of those ancient days, when from all the isles of 
Greece, the people gathered to a periodical festival, foremost among whose 
attractions were the achievements of the race course and the ring. It is 
true, sir, contrasting the present with the past, that in your curriculum no 
gaudy and glittering chariots, urged by filleted tyrants, have flashed their 
useless splendor in our eyes; but in their stead you have shown us troops of 
gallent steeds, stronger of sinew, fleeter of foot, and lither of limb than ever 
champed a bit or struck a hoof in Elian circle; and backed by hard-handed 
men who live in the daily practice of a liberty beyond any of which the 
Greek had ever dreamed. 

It is true, sir, that within your enclosures no naked wrestlers or sturdy ath- 
letes have tortured their supple joints in degrading encounters ; but better 
far than these, you have set before us whole droves of cattle preéminently 
fitted for the dairy, the shambles, or the yoke ; whole flocks of sheep, rich in 
the wool that gives activity to our looms, and the flesh that ministers to the 
healthy, and tempts even the sated appetite; whole droves of swine, sug- 
gestive of that abundance which, out of our surplus, enables us to feed the 
hungry of the earth ; and all these you have presented so cared for and pro- 
vided, so pampered and fattened, that, while on the one hand you have 
avoided whatever might lower the condition of man, on the other, for his use, 
and convenience, and enjoyment, you have elevated the condition of the 
brute. 

And, Mr. Président, if in all things else this anniversary celebration of the 
United States Agricultural Society had fallen short of the far-famed games 
of old; if, sir, instead of surpassing them, as it has, in all the manifestations 
of material superiority connected with the multiplication of human comforts, 
it had failed to match their meanest efforts; if, instead of the unassailable 
demonstration of progress which every incident of the display has coptri- 
buted to strengthen, there had been equally unmistakable proofs of stagna- 
tion and retrogression ; there is one thing in which it has gone so immeas- 
ureably before them that for that and that alone, it would be a thousand-fold 
more entitled to our praise. 

Mr. President, the Greek, with all his elegance and refinement, with all 
his philosophy and learning, with all his exquisite appreciation of poetry, 
and music, and painting, and sculpture, and statuary, had no adequate con- 
ception of the true value and just position of woman, and admitted her to 
no participation, unless in exceptional cases, in his higher pursuits and graver 
occupations. As part of his general system, she was prohibited, on pain of 
death, from being present at the ceremonies of the sacred island; and the 
reservation in favor of the free love priestesses of Ceres only attested more 
significantly the dishonoring character of the exclusion. 

You, sir, have been guided by a wiser and better spirit, and recognizing 
that social equality of the sexes which reason and revelation alike teach us, 
you have thrown your gates wide open to the maids and matrons of the 
community, you have given them due precedence as well in the spectacles 
as at the banquet ; and in the bright, the thoughtful, the eloquent faces which 
turn towards me, I recognize visible tokens of the illimitable advance which 
our Christian has made over heathen civilization, 

Mr. President: In the most glorious era of Greecian art under the admin- 
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istration of the manificent Pericles, the wealth and power of that accom- 
plished statesman were directed to the construction of such works as, being 
immortal themselves, might confer immortality on their authors and pro- 
jectors. First among these, as you well know, in grandeur, in beauty, in 
costliness, was the colossal statue of Jupiter by Phidias, Towering in its 
pride of place in the temple of Mount Olympus, gorgeous with gold and 
ivory, and all manner of precious stones, that transcendent result of genius 
drew to it all the visitors of the Olympic games, who offered their devotion 
rather to the spiritual presence of a divine art, than to the imaged incarna- 
tion of the potent Thunderer, who sat in cold and stately majesty before 
them. 

Nearly fourteen centuries have rolled by since that statue—the faith it 
typified having long before perished—was buried beneath its own smoulder- 
ing embers at Constantinople, then the brilliant seat of the Imperial Czesars. 
And not alone have the faith and its emblem perished. The classis traveler 
gropes in vain among the obliterated landmarks of Antilla for traces of the 
Hippodrome, or vestige of the Prytaneum. Constantinople, smitten with 
the plague—a spot of corrupt religion, and emaciated by the Jong exhaustion 
of a feeble dynasty, writhes in the death-grasp of inevitable dissolution. 

The Greek himself, his language and his morality alike enervated, resem- 
bles his fathers only in name. But, Mr. President, in a new land, under a 
new dispensation, and a new polity, professors of a purer creed, the posses- 
sors of a surer heritage, we have to-day commemorated a new Olympiad. 
From all parts of a republic, mightier in its infancy than Athens in its prime, 
there have crowded earnest candidates for the honors, valiant strugglers for 
the prizes you have had to bestow. Nor have the statue and the temple 
been wanting. 

Beneath the dome of your capitol we have marked the placid dignity of 
our Pater Patria, whose deeds and whose virtues shall survive in the affec- 
tions of distant generations, when the old mythology, father—god and all, 
with its vanities and vices, have sunk into utter oblivion. From the foot of 
a neighboring eminence, we have gazed on the simple column which crowns 
the spot consecrated by the blood of the first martyrs of American freedom— 
a column which, simple though it be, is dearer in the associations which 
cluster around it, than any hoary pile, no matter how venerable in its anti- 
quity, nobler than any modern trophies, 





‘‘ Built with the riches of a spoiled world.” 


And, Mr. President, whatever of pride the cultivated Greek may have felt 
in contemplating the master-piece of Greecian skiil—whatever of reverence 
the pious Greek may have felt in contemplating the master-deity of the 
Grecian Pantheon—we who are here, whether from the north or the south, 
or the east or the west, have felt a loftier pride, a holier reverence than ever 
Olympian statue or Olympic temple inspired, as, filled with solemn memories 
of the past and jubilant hopes of the future, we have stood in the presence 
of the marbled form of our own Washington, or the granite monument that 
records the story of Bunker Hill. 

At the close of the eloquent gentleman’s remark, six hearty cheers were 
given, and at each allusion to him by subsequent speakers, the audience tes- 
tified their appreciation of his eloquence and genius by hearty applause. 
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GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF KENTUCKY—ITS MINERALS. 


Tue State Geologist of Kentucky, Mr. D. D. Owen, has published a 
synopsis of his report, from which we take the following vaiuable informa- 
tion : 

As the Geological Report for 1854 and 1855 cannot appear before the 
adjournment of the legislature, I have been requested to prepare a synopsis 
of some of the principal results of the geological survey up to the present 
time, to set forth the objects to be obtained by its further prosecution, and 
lay before the members of the legislature some of the advantages which 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky must derive from developing its mineral 
resources, and publishing these to the world in the reports of the geological 
survey. 

A reconnoisance has been made of sixty-three counties, embracing those 
ef the Jackson purchase, most of the courties lying between Green and 
Tennessee rivers and the southern boundary of the State; the southeastern 
mountain counties ; together with the counties bordering on the Ohio river 
delow its falls; also the counties of Greenup, Lawrence, Carter, and Lewis. 

The detailed geologico-topographical survey of Union county has devel- 
oped, beyond all anticipation, the mineral resources of that county. In the 
lower 1000 feet of the coal measures of Union county, nine to ten workable 
beds of coal have been discovered, the thickness of which is over thirty 
feet, and capable of yiclding under each acre of ground over 1,000,000 
bushels of coal, after throwing off an ample allowance for waste and slack, 
worth more than $80,000 if all worked out; which, after deducting the ex- 
penses of mining and transportation to market, will yield a clear profit of 
$30,000. 

Besides this, there are valuable beds of iron-stone associated with the coal, 
which, at a low estimate, will produce from every acre when smelted, 1350 
tons, worth, at the lowest price, over $25,000. 

Is it, then, to be wondered at that lands now known to be underlaid by 
these rich beds of coal and iron ore should have doubled their value since 
the commencement of the geological survey. 

Kentucky is the only State that has within its limits ¢wo rich coal fields, 
occupying more than one-fourth the area of the State, with a depth of 
25,000 to 35,000 feet, embracing at least eighteen workable beds ; while the 
coal measures of Missouri, as reported by the geological survey of that State, 
are only 650 feet in thickness on the Missouri river, embracing two workable 
beds, as represented in the sectious of the coal measures embraced in the 
report on that State just issued. The lower 1000 feet of the coal measures, 
over a very great area, will undoubtedly afford in many sections of the State 
valuable beds of iron-stones, which can be converted into iron at great 
profit. 

Up to the present time the operations of the geological corps have been 
chiefly directed to develop the mineral resources of the State in coal and 
iron ore, as these are considered of the first importance. 

‘A few facts in regard to the consumption, cost of production, and demand 
for iron, together with the profits that can be derived from its manvufacture, 
will serve to exhibit the value of the raw material, and where it is situated 
so as to be mined with facility, and produce iron at a cheap rate. 
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SURVEY OF KENTUCKY. 


Tons. 
The consumption of iron in the United States for 
1853 was - - - - - - 1,200,000 
Production, - - - - - - - 80,000 
Wastage, - - - - - - - 100,000 
Leaving to be imported, - - - - 500,000 
This is mostly railroad iron, which costs— 
English manufacturers’ cost per ton, - = $42 00 
Commission, - - - - ee - 2 80 
Government duties, : . - : - 16 00 
Freight, - - - - - - - - 8 00 
Discount of bond, - - - - - 4 00 
$72 80 


This would take out of the country $36,500,000 per annum for an article 
which the United States, and especially the Western States, have the means 
of producing at one-half the cost, and which the manufacturer could afford 
to sell at $50 per ton at a profit of 30 to 40 per cent. 

It can be demonstrated that in the Western States, where coal can be 
mined for $3 per 100 bushels, and ore for $1 50 per ton, that pig iron ean 
be smelted for $12 per ton, and bar iron produced at $35 to $40 per ton; 
and after adding to this commission and carriage for a distance of 300 miler, 
the Western iron manufacturer can deliver his railroad iron at a profit of 15 
to 25 per cent., and still undersell the lowest price at which English iron can 
be delivered in the Western States. 

According to the statistics of the iron trade of the United States, the 
increased demand in the next four years for iron may be calculated at 500,000 
tons a year; while.the increased production of iron in the United States, at 
the present rate of increase for the last few years, will not be over 1,260,000 
tons to meet that demand; leaving 740,000 to be imported, if the rate of 
production in the United States be not increased. 

The reconnoissance of Greenup and Carter counties has disclosed, in 740 
feet of the lower coal measures, fourteen distinct beds of excellent iron ore, 
varying from four inches to four or five feet in thickness, associated with coals 
of superior quality; and there is reason to believe that, in the belt of the 
same formation, stretching thence in a southward course across the entire 
State, abundance of iron ore and coal wi!l be discovered in prosecuting a 
detailed geological survey of the mountain counties, since at various locali- 
ties along its southwestern confines in Pulaski county and elsewhere, impor- 
tant deposits of these minerals present themselves. 

The bases of both the Eastern and Western coal-fields are reservoirs of 
productive brines, wherever they form synclinal folds or troughs or abut on 
impervious vaults of the adjacent limestones ; such as are worked with profit 
on Goose creek, in Clay county, and at Brashear’s salt well, on the north 
fork of the Kentucky river. 

The Eastern coal-field, occupying the mountain counties, lies higher above 
the superficial drainage than the Western. It is a prolongation of the Penn- 
sylvania coal measures, which includes the country watered by the Big Sandy; 
the Kentucky river above its forks; the heads of the Licking, and the Cum- 
berland river above its shoals, embracing some twenty-four of the mountain 
counties. The coals of this coal-field are, for the most part, of excellent 
quality, rich in fixed carbon. The main coals which have been analyzed 
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from Big Sandy, the forks of the Kentucky river, and the shoals of the Cum- 
berland river yielding from 58 to 63 per cent of fixed carbon, while they are 
tree from earthy impurities. 

In Greenup and Carter counties, from six to eight distinct beds of iron 
ore exist, sometimes in the same hill, with an average united thickness of six 
to eight feet; capable, therefore, of supplying under each acre, when mined 
and smelted, 8000 tons of iron, worth $200,000. The same hills contain, 
at least, good beds of workable coal, which may be safely estimated to have 
a united thickness of six feet of solid coal; which will afford in addition, 
over the same tracts, 10,000 tons per acre, worth, at a low estimate, $20,000, 
after throwing off an ample allowance for waste and slack. 

The upper coal measure of the Eastern coal-field in the counties of Law- 
rence, Johnson, Floyd, Harlan and Knox, embraces very thick beds of coal, 
containing 60 to 63 per cent. of fixed carbon, with a very small ash, lying 
from fifty to two hundred feet above the superficial drainage. In Lawrence, 
Jobnson, and Floyd, these crop out in the hills bordering on Big Sandy, and 
therefore easily accessible aud convenient for transportation to market. 

Fine workable coals, containing 60 to 62 per cent. of fixed carbon lie 
under the conglomerate in some of the mountain counties, as, for instance, 
in Pulaski county, above the shoals of the Cumberland river, conveniently 
situated for transportation down that river. 

These few illustrations will suffice to demonstrate the great natural mineral 
wealth of Kentucky, which seeks only active capital to convert this raw ma- 
terial into articles of commerce, which next to the products of agriculture, 
are most essential to civilized man, but which, without that active capital 
must lie comparatively dormant. 

Over a large part of Europe, the soil derived from the coal measures that 
contain their mineral wealth is for the most part an unproductive soil, or at 
least far below the average of soil in fertiity. This is not the case witha 
great portion of the coal region lying towards the center of the Mississippi 
valley ; because the soil of that region is derived more from the finely com- 
minuted loams and caicareous mars of the quarternary deposits than from 
the materials of the coal measures themselves over which it has spread, and, 
to a certain extent, intermingled. Union county, for instance, which is based 
in its whole extent on the coal formation, is a very rich agricultural region, 
capable of supporting more than a hundred inhabitants to the square-mile, or 
or a population in the whole county of 50,000 to 60,000. 

As one of the principal ulterior objects of the geological survey of the 
State will be to define the limits of the coal fields, and develop the rich min- 
eral wealth lying adjacent to its confines, and, since the reconnoissance which 
has been made proved that the lower 1,000 feet of coal measures and the 
circumscribing belt of underlying limestone are emphatically the mineral re- 

gions of the State, it is evident that the proper plan to be pursued in the 
prosecution of the detailed geological survey is to carry the work at first 
around the confines of the coal-fields, then fill the interior from the circumfer- 
ence on the same plan that has been followed in Union county. 

The most economical and expeditious plan would be to put an equal 
force on the western and eastern divisions of the State, and thus carry for- 
ward the survey simultaneously around the eastern and western margins of 
the two coal-fields. 
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PRICES OF FOOD IN EUROPE. 





Foop Nor Scarce 1n Evropg.—A correspondent of the New-York Post 
writiog from Italy thus disposes of the idea that there is a scarcity of food in 
Europe : 

“ Having traversed a considerable part of Western and Southern Europe, 
in the last four months, I have observed every where the abundance, variety 
and moderate prices of good food, and the general uniformity of prices. 

He also gives a table showing the market prices, at retail, of some leading 
articles, which is the best criterion of the state of the food market. It is 
compiled chiefly from telegraphic reports collected in the office of the Minis- 
ter of the Interior, from the principal food markets of Europe, and may be 
relied on as a correct report of the markets about the 15th of November, 
when prices were the highest. The quantity of each article is one pound, 
pr aw 2 and the price in cents and hundredths of a cent American weight 
and money. 


Wheat Bread. Beef. Veal. Mutton. 
Rome, 5,53 7,23 7,49 6,84 
London, 5,70 11,74 19,63 15,58 
Paris, 4.94, 11,38 15,04 13,62 
Glasgow, 5,36 13,62 13,52 12,58 
Liverpool, 4,68 12,90 15,91 12,90 
Dublin, 5,08 12,58 15,5 12,68 
Antwerp, 5,44 12,90 13,62 15,40 
Brussels, 4,63 12,76 12,76 12,76 
Ostend, 5,36 11,49 12.34 14,04 
Armsterdam, 7,49 14,33 27,24 14,33 
Rostook, 5,70 9,78 11,00 8,34 
Dantziec, 6,63 10,04 13,62 9,10 
Settin, 9,36 10,04 11,23 10,03 
Meneil, 3,42 10,21 10,62 10,21 
Oporto, 5,44 8,78 12,96 9,70 
Santador, 4,44 6,89 8,00 8,00 
Nice, 8,68 11,05 11,92 11,82 
Port Maurice, 5,08 8,51 8.51 10,21 
Milan, 5,92 10,30 10,30 7,15 
Constantinople, 8,76 8,17 8,17 0,00 
Smyrna, 5,08 6,55 0,00 0,00 





Deatu or Dr. Harris.—We record with deep regret the recent death 
of Dr. Thaddeus W. Harris, Labrarian of Harvard University. Dr. Harris 
was well known as a naturalist, of great eminence, and in the department of 
entomology occupied a position which probably no other man in this coun- 
try is qualified to fill, His valuable work on Insects Injurious to Vegeta- 
tion, and his frequent contributions to the agricultural press in this important 
department of science, have rendered his name familiar throughout the coun- 
try, and his loss will be widely felt. His disease was dropsy on the chest. 
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fOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 
THE PROPER INCENTIVE TO ACTIVE INDUSTRY. 


Miss., Feb. 25, 1856. 

My pzar Siz:—There are many men to whom an argument—to the 

pocket—will have an effect, and perhaps they are the masses; therefore you 
was right and I wrong. The remark was made in my presence a few years 
ago, that it was ridiculous for a doctor, who had not made money by plant- 
ing, to offer his advice to planters,—that for such men as A, or B, or C, to 
write for an agricultural paper would do,—such advice would be of the 
right sort,—they were sensible men. Aye, and many hold that to accumu- 
late property is an evidence of talent, a weighty consideration. This, to me, 
is a knock-down argument. I acknowledge all the weight, yet I can never 
profit thereby. Why, sir, I can name the men who have their laborers up 
and waiting in the field for daylight,—work wet or dry, cold or hot, before 
day, after dark,—for the almighty dollar. Aye, sir, there are such every- 
where. Grow a fruit-tree! a rose-bush! a dablia! have a comfortable 
house !—* all, «ll is vanity,”’—no, sir, these cost dollars. Improvement costs 
money and time, the profit is not immediate. Upon this place we use about 
500 |bs. of nais yearly, of course plank, and of course labor. The value of 
property is enbanced, at least in the comforts provided for man and beast. 
Lumber account for plank alone was over $100 in 1855. And so it has 
been. Again, Mr. A. cuts logs, rives four foot boards, puts up his log-cabin, 
and there lives till he is worth $50,000 or $100,000. Dr. B., having lived 
in a city for say only a year or so, feels as if he must live while he breathes, 
when he buys a piece of land, builds at say only $1,000. He lives accord- 
ingly. Both these persons start in life as a babe, the same year; marry the 
same year. A, in twenty-five years, owns $150,000, and his house and fur- 
niture worth $500. B has perhaps $20,000, and his house, ete., though 
plain, is worth $3,000 or $4,000; his books alone will pay for the house 
and fixings of the other. A is the talented man; no man owes him a dol- 
lar, and when he moves nobody puts a black cloth on arm or hat. Whereas 
B, the imprudent one, is always called on for a smal! Joan for a few days or 
weeks, and often sees no interest. He has troops of well-wishers. 

As for myself, I prefer to provide well for my household, on principle, but 
not to be its slave. I can enjoy a beautiful span of horses, though not my 
own, but I cannot admire a colossal fortune, made as it is sometimes, I can 
enjoy the society of a reading man, but never the company of a money- 
making man,—such I mean as cannot aid a friend without looking to deeds 
and rents—such as never becomes intimate lest it would create a sort of 
compulsion to halp. 

As to one country making more than others, this must ever be. Just so 
of individuals, Within my memory at least, one portion was ahead, now 
another, and in thirty more years another will wear the golden crown. . Make 
intellect or education the king, not dollars. Any aristocracy but money. I 
prefer, though a plebeian, the aristocracy of family. 

As to my country, there are more educated men of our wealthiest thanin 
any country I ever knew, very many of them being the architects of their 
own fortunes. I dare not name a few of the doctors and lawyers and grad- 
uates, that are five hundred to twenty hundred bale planters, and many of 
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whom I know are gentlemen of noble bearing. But still this class of men 
belong not to what are understood by monsy-making mon. They make 
money, not by nigh cuts. 

Stumulate men to inform their minds, to feed their land, take due and 
proper care of everything in their trust, from a sense cf duty to God, their 
country, their fellow men, and themselves. Place anyising before “ because 
you will make money.” The spirit of making money kas become so pre 
valent, that one can hardly get a man to stand still long enough to direct 
him to your oflice—Why, sir, I am afraid my old wife will catch the com- 
plaint, and the paper I write upon will be wasted. Perhaps others think 
s0 NOW, 

Why, sir, I know the man who teaches his toddling boys “ stick in that 
cutting, it will sell next fall for two bits.’ The consequence is, the young 
man inquires how rich is Miss Seraphine, or Miss Angelina, ete.; or he re- 
ceives fifty cents at the door of a spunky young Miss of seventeen—the 
cost of examination, in a clerk’s office, of her father’s will—he wanted to see 
what she was worth. If “the Jove of money is the root of all evil,” that 


root is spreading’; but I hope never to reach it. Fe 











AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS—LIVING TABLEAU. 


Tuosr who assert that little improvement bas been witnessed in the art of 
agriculture within the last twenty-five years must be quite ucacquainted with 
the great number of new inventions designed to give increased facility to 
agricultural operations. It is true that this period is eminent fur progress in 
almost every department of manufactures and of handicraft. But a very 
cursory view of the list of patents will show very conclusively that genius 
has not been unmindful of the tillers of the soil. The attempt to meet their 
wants in these respects has occupied a great deal of time and has demanded 
continuous effort, and it has not been unsuccessful. A single one of the 
many threshing-machines is a boon of great value. But array the whole 
list of modern implements—improved ploughs, planters, drills, corn-shellers, 
mowers, reapers, threshers, feed-cutters, ete, what an exhbition they would 
make ! 

It would be an occasion of very great interest if our Urited States Agri- 
cultural Societies could feel justified in departin gfrom the exact sphere they 
designed to occupy if they could collect these great machines, to the exclu- 
sion of all other inventions, at their next show in Philade!phia. Though 
opportunity could not be afforded for examiping them all at work, they 
might be seen in motion, and a tolerable judgment be formed of ther proba- 
ble action in the field. The object would not be so much to test the com- 
parative merits of the different inventions as to show how much has been 
done for the agriculturist by the inventive genius of our own age. We 
could portray a vision illustrating this point, which, without a large draft 
upon one’s fancy, might afford full scope for the best efforts of the painter. 
We will contribute our humb!e mite by presenting the following 


Granp TABLEAU. 


With the first rosy light of morning the world of living arimals, including 
every variety of age and condition, present themselves befura the goddess of 
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agriculture. The whole human race, male and female, alike dependent with 
inferior species, stand in the immense throng, waiting upon the husbandmen, 
her servants, while they produce and prepare for these millions their daily 
sustenance. 

Among the multitudes of men and animals, all alike dependent upon the 
success of this one petition, are the great generals who have been borne in 
triumph at the head of their victorious armies, and none are louder in their 
supplications for immediate relief. Kings come down from their thrones and 
join with the poorest in their realm asking for their daily bread. Men of 
science and men of letters all do homage alike to the lord of the harvest. 
Fathers and mothers, sons and daughters, brothers and sisters, magistrates 
and people, rulers and subjects, all occupy common ground at this hour, and 
on this one point, alone, perhaps, of all the subjects ever presented to the 
consideration of the whole world, there is no dissenting voice. Not one is 
silent, for even the sick and dying supplicate for their friends. All, at this 
hour, confess themselves the dependents of him who plants and nurtures 
and gathers the fruits of the earth. The bondmen Jabor on in their ardu- 
ous work. The severity of the task compels many of them, one by one, 
overcome by weariness, to give up their task, and all labor “in the sweat of 
their brow.” 

But ere long Genius, who had stood for a while looking upon the busy 
scene before him, with his eye upturned to heaven as if giving thanks that 
hence had descended upon him the inspiration which qualified him for so 
beneficent a service, steps forward attended by a throng of intelligent artists, 
each delighted to perform his own appropriate work. With a smile of 
satisfaction at the scene which is about to be opened, he invites them to pro- 
ceed. Lach is at once eager to present an offering, the result of his inven- 
tive skill, the use of which will alleviate the burden of those whose lot it is 
to provide for these immense numbers. The grateful laborers express their 
great obligations for so useful implements, while the waiting throng, in their 
turn, offer their tribute of gratitude for so timely and so valuable a service. 
All alike rejoice in the possession of those means which tend to the mutual 
good of ali concerned, and aid even the poor and the friendless to a partici- 
pation in the bounties of their common Father. 

Though our picture is imaginative in form, it is real in its substance. The 
cultivators of the soil owe a debt of gratitude to the inventive spirit of the 
age, the magnitude of which they cannot easily comprehend, and it is well 
that every suitable opportunity should be made an occasion for illustrating 
the connection between these various pursuits, and the benefits bestowed by 
each upon the rest, and for deepening and widening the common sympathy 
which ought to pervade the entire circle of industrial pursuits. 





Proxes.—Prunes have been very successfully cultivated in Pennsylvania. 
Among the economists in Beaver county, they have been grafted on plums. 
Mr. Pfeiffer, of Indiana, raised prune trees in large numbers, and sold them 
at exorbitant prices, some as high as $5 and $10. He had some of the fruit 
at the Pennsylvania State Agricultural Fair, held at Pittsburg, which sold 
readily at 50c. a quart. ' 
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EXPERIMENTS IN FARMING. 


ExpeErI&encE is one of the best teachers and of logicians. Hence we value 
reliable statements of what has been done, with the conditions attending it. 
The following statements from the Hampshire County (Mass.) Reports, will 
be read with interest. 


EXPERIMENTS BY ALBERT MONTAGUE, 


“T present, for consideration, a statement of the effect of subsoil ploughing 
upon three pieces of Jand of similiar soil, and in about the same state of cul- 
tivation. I ploughed the land seven to eight inches deep and subsoiled six to 
seven inches, 

No. 1 was a piece upon which a crop of corn was taken last year. It con- 
tained one acre. One half of it was subsoiled. ‘The whole piece was equally 
manured and treated alike for a number of years. Upon this piece I sowed 
oats and grass seed, and could see no difference in the piece from the time 
the oats came up until harvested. But, now, the clover upon the subsoiled 
part is a little the largest, enough to be noticed by persons who pass by the 
lot. 

No. 2 was a piece of green sward, containing two acres. One-half to 
three-fourth of an acre, through the center, was subsoiled. Upon the whole 
I spread compost manure and harrowed it in. I spread as evenly as I could 
over the whole piece; then planted it to broom-corn, using a few ashes in 
the hill. The piece was cultivated alike through the season, but the broom- 
corn upon the part subsoiled, was longer, of a better color through the season, 
and, I judge, will“yield from one hundred and fifty to two hundred pounds 
of brusb to the acre, more than that upon each side of it, and the seed is 
much better. 

No. 3 was a piece subsoiled three years since, and planted to corn. Same 
quantity of manure was used, and it was managed alike through the season, 
and the corn crop was no better upon the subsoiled, than upon the part not 
subsoiled. I sowed grass seed at the last hoeing. I have mowed it for two 
years past, and each crop of grass has been much the best upon the part sub- 
soiled, being I think near a ton more to the acre. 


MANURE EXERIMENTS BY ALBERT MONTAGUE, 


No. 1. I purchased last spring, superphosphate, poudrette and guano, for 
the purpose of testing their comparative value with each other and with barn- 
yard manure. 

Upon one acre of my best land, I spread eight loads of weil rotted ma- 
nure and harrowed in; then, planted to broom-corn, using $1 44 worth of 
poudrette in the hill upon one-half of it, and $2 41 worth of superphosphate 
upon the other half, dropping both poudrette’and superphospate at the time 
of planting, using Woodward’s Planter. At the first and second hoeing, the 
corn, where I used the superphospate, was the most promising; and at har 
vesting, I should judge, would yield from fifty to one hundred pounds more 
broom-brush. 

No. 2. Upon a piece of green sward, soil rather cold and heavy, I spread 
fifteen loads of compost to the acre; then, planted to Indian corn, using su- 
perphospate upon one-half, and good wood ashes upon the other half, put- 
ting quantities of equal value upon each. The corn upon the superphosphate 
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part came up first, grew the fastest, ripened ten days earlier, and will yield ten 
bushe!s of corn more than the ashed part. Nearly the same result I found, 
by experimer ting with superphosphate and ashes upon a piece of light, sandy 
soil. I think the relative difference was about the same, although the piece 
of corn was much lighter. 

No. 3. was with guano and barn-yard manure. I measured one and a half 
acres of good meadow Jand, that had been well manured and well cultivated 
for a long time. Upon one-half of it, I spread and ploughed in eight loads 
ot good yard manure, for which I paid eight dollars. On the other half, 
being in the center of the piece, I spread guano at the same cost, as the yard 
manure (i, e. ., at the first cost—the expense of applying the guano was but 
little, compared with that of the yard manure). I harrowed in the guano, 
Then, I planted to broom-corn, using a little superphosphate in the hill upon 
the whole. The piece was managed alike, during the whole season, after 
the different manures were applied. Many persons, who have passed, have 
asked why the middle of this piece looked so much the best. I referred them 
to the guano. The crop is not yet harvested, but good judges have said 
there would be two hundred pounds more of broom-brush and a greater ex- 
cess of seed upon the guanoed half. 

No. 4. Believing broom-corn stalks of some value, if ploughed in green, I 
cut some stalks from a part of a piece, immediately after I had taken off the 
crop, and placed the stalks in furrows nice and smooth—one hand plowing, 
while another took care of the stalks. I sowed the piece to oats the fullow- 
ing spring, and upon the part where I ploughed in stalks, the oats were one- 
third heavier, than where none were ploughed in. I obtained eight dollars 
worth of oats on one acre for the labor of getting rid of my broom-corn stalks 
in this way. And as to the removing the stalks, it did not cost me one 
dollar more than to have gathered and turned them in the spring. 


EXPERIMENTS BY J. EDWARDS PORTER, 


The land on which my trial of guano was made, is situated in Hadley, 
on the plain. The soil is a sandy Joam,—has been frequently cropped with 
rye—the crop of 1854 yielding only five bushels to the acre. Some four 
years ago, wishing to try the effects guano upon this Jand, I purchased and 
carefully composted the guano with seven parts of earth; applied it to the 
hill, at the rate of one hundred pounds to the acre, and planted it to corn. 
At the first hoeing, I was surprised at the bealthy appearance of the crop. 
It continued to grow vigorously, outstripping for a few weeks the corn upon 
my best land. But a change came, and my corn assumed a sickly appear- 
ance. I found that my homeopathic dose of guano, in its haste to produce 
stalks, bad exhausted all its force and there was no virtue left for ears. My 
crop was a failure. So I concluded that, if 1 had treated my poor, sandy 
land more liberally with guano, I should have been amply repaid at harvest. 
I have since practised on this conclusion, and have had my reward. I have 
applied four hundred pounds of Peruvian guano to the acre, broadcast, and 
ploughed the whole under, to the depth of six inches. At one harvest, I 
gathered from three acres of this poor, sandy plain, three hundred and six 
bushels of corn in the ear, and realized a net profit of $92. 


In a report of the Massachusetts Society Transactions (which contains the 
preceding) Mr. Francis De Witt makes the following suggestions, in refer- 
ence to 
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IMPROVED FARMING TOGLS. 


Among the many good results growing out of the formation of agricultu- 
ral societies, is the rapid improvement in farming tools. In no department 
of industry are improvements progressing so rapidly, as in agriculture. The 
fact is noted in the Patent-Office Reports, “ that the greatest number of pa- 
tents applied for and issued, of any one class, are connected with agriculture, 
and the fewest are those to be used in war ;” it is said the proportion is 
nearly as ten to one. This probably in part arises from the fact that im- 
provements can be made; that agricultural societies stimulate such improve- 
ments; and partly because labor-saving too!s are necessary, owing to the 
scarcity of farm Jaborers and the high price of labor. It is hoped another 
good may be the result of these exhibitions of skill and industry. Our young 
men, who in years past, have been disposed to forsake the old homstead, and 
the tilling of the ground for positions and «ccupations in cities and large 

towns, with a future prospect of a little more casb, but far less independence, 
: may be enabled to see that there is a scope for the mind, in the science as 
well as art of farming ; and, by the use of the improved and labor-saving ma- 
chines, the farm work is not all mere drudgery. At the same time, there is 
more real enjoyment of the gifts of a bountiful Providence than can be obtain- 
ed in the usual employments of the dense population of a city. The farmer 
and mechanic are so closely connected in interest, and so dependent upon each 
other, that it is desirable they should, on an occasion like this, meet on com- 
mon ground, and together enjoy that interchange that is necessary for mutual 
improvement. We hope the fairs of this society will increase in interest in 
this essential department of agriculture. 
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WE are well aware that no two good farmers agree exactly in all their 
| ideas of good farming, and yet there is a principle, the guaranty of success, 
: which runs through ail their diverse systems, We are always amused and 
sometimes instructed by the discussions of the farmers in the State House in 
Boston. They evidently go upon the principle “semper paratus,” which in 
this case, libera'ly translated, may mean “ take no pains to prepare.” Hence 
all manner of positions are taken on almost all branches of the business, and 
maintained by suggestions that occur to them at the moment. 

The following statements are worthy of attention. They are taken from 
a report of a.recent meeting, in the Ploughman : 
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CULTIVATION OF CORN—MODE OF FEEDING. 


Hon. R. S. Fay, of Lynn, said he had satisfied himself that corn was a 
hungry feeder. He makeshis land rich. He turns the grass over in autumn, 
then ploughs once or twice in the spring, puts on twelve cords of manure to 
the acre and ploughs or harrows it in. 
¢ He made no hills, kept the land flat after planting in rows three feet and 
‘ six inches apart. Not much use was made of the hoe. Not more than ten 

or fifteen days were allowed to intervene without passing a light. cultivator 
between. This saved labor and left the land cleaner. 
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_ Barn-yard manure was ploughed in green in the fall. It was composted 
in the spring. This supplies the wants of the crop toa full degree. Has 
no doubt that a hundred pounds of plaster with some leached or unleashed 
ashes, applied at planting, or after it came up, was beneficial. 

He cuts the corn to the ground as soon as the kernel is glazed. It is 
placed in small shooks and stands till sufficiently dry. The sap is thus 
— and dried in the stalk. Thinks more saccharine matter is thus se- 
cured, 

The fodder is salted. It is all cut fine before feeding out. A little meal 
is added. A jet of steam is let on for twenty-four or forty-eight hours. It 
was the main food of h’s cattle fortwo months. He sees no cattle that are 
kept better. They leave none. The entire crop is utilized. Not a piece 
was lost. 

In China there was a kind of corn valuable for sugar. The inquiry was 
whether it could be made useful here for corn-fodder ? 


DE BURG’S PHOSPHATE, 


Hon. Amasa Wa ker, of Brookfield, said the corn crop was not suffi- 
ciently valued. The use of it for green fodder was increasing. It came just 
at the time our pastures were short, and it was just the thing wanted. ‘The 
culture of it was becoming common. 

Ife used last year De burg’s “ Phosphate of Lime” with great success on 
various crops. ‘There was a great difference where it was used through the 
season. Its effect was not so striking on potatoes. He used it also on grass 
lands with a clay substratum. It was natural mowing land, that he did not 
plough up. 

When the grain was cut the crop was twenty-five to thirty-three per cent. 
more where this phosphate was used. On the second crop the increase was 
still greater. It was a thing about which there might be much deception. 
It might often be adulterated. But it would be for the interest of the man- 
ufacturer to keep up the quatity. 

A handful in the hill was safe and simple. In planting with guano all 
his corn was killed, although five times the bulk of dirt was mixed with it, 
and the men were directed to cover it with dirt before putting the corn in. 


PROFITS OF CORN. 


Mr. Cootey, of Conway, finds corn his most profitable crop. He plants 
same land two years in succe:sion. He manures both seasons. The second 
year he ploughs in twenty-five loads to the acre, and puts eight loads of com- 
post in the hill and raises seventy bushels tothe acre. A strict account was 
kept, and the cost of his corn was forty-eight cents per bushel. Half the 
manure only was charged tothe corn. The labor was reckoned at one dollar 
per day. His corn weighs sixty-four pounds to the bushel in January when 
thoroughly dry. 


CORN MAKES THE BEST BUTTER AND CHEESE. 


Mr. Oscoop, of South Reading, said it had been his business to travel in 
Massachusetts and New-Hampsbire buying butter and cheese. He found 
the best butter and the best cheese was produced by those farmers who re- 
sorted to the use of corn fodder. Their cattle also Jooked better. He used 
the Southern white, large flat corn, and planted from the 6th to 13th of 
June, in a Jight sandy soil, on which white beans had been raised. 

In the drills he placed manure made with night-soil and coal ashes from 
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hard coal. His friend Mr. Sanger, of Danvers, had first used hard coal ashes 
in this mixture with great success. 

His cows increased their amount of milk when he commenced feeding with 
green corn fodder. They increased for the first four days constantly. ‘There 
was no trouble with their decreasing afterwards while they had plenty of 
corn. His cows came nearly up to the best week in July. 





PROFITS OF FARMING. 


WE present below the crops produced by farmers in different parts of 
Massachusetts, as reported in the transactions of the Agricultural Society of 
the last year, and intend to follow up this exbibition, not of possible but of 
actual products, by good farmers, on all kinds of soil, that others may see 
how far short they come of the profits within their own ability. We have 
presented such statements from time to time, and we hope to find that the 
number of those who are just to themselves and to their chosen pursuit will 
be multipled year by year. Interest on the value of the land is included in 
the estimate of expenses. 

Harvey Dodge, Worcester Co., Mass., farm 931 acres, of which 10 acres 
were waste, 10 of woodland and 22 of pasture, Cost of cultivation, $1299. 
Products, $2102 50. Profit, $803 50. 

J.C. Merriam, Worcester Co. Farm 60 acres 38 rods, of which 9 acres 
are woodland, 4 are swamps and 21 pasture. Annual expenses, $446 06. 
Products, $1147 84. Profit, $698 78. 

Austin Smith & Sons, Franklin Co. Farm 64 acres. Annual expense, 
$1955 60. Products, $3944 90. Profit, $1989 30. 

R. Wales Smith, Hampshire Co. Farm 85 acres, of which 39 are pasture 
and 16 woodland. Annual cost, $759 75. Products,$1324 11. Profits, 
$564 36. 

Dr. Morten, Norfolk Co., reports a profit of $97 52 on a half acre of 
potatoes, of $14 57 on a half acre of fodder corn, and of $62 02 on a half 
acre of carrots. 


FOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM AND THE ANVIL. 


COTTON GINS. 
Miss., Feb. 23, 1856. 
To Mr. H. Crarxe, Newport, Fila. : 


Dear Sir:—On 470-471 pp. of this work, (current volume) will be found 
an article of yours from the Scientific Farmer, upon the subject of “ Cotton 
Gins.” 

I am no mechanic, but being the son of one, I am perhaps drawn to the 
subject of mechanism. Your article upon this matter is like the sound of 
the horn or the bark of a pack of hounds to an old courser, and should I 
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show the old fogy, I beg you will not think it is done in unkindness. As 
a planter, I am deeply interested, but really more so as an improving man, 
as acitizen. Mr. Fultz, to whom you allude, was kind enough to draw my 
attention to his improvement, before he received a patent, sent me specimens 
and asked my opinion. I have “ stood up to” many gin stands, make it a 
point to try all I can, I mean to feed the stand myself, and strange as it may 
seem, I delight in it. I have turned out a ba’e per day, more than any 
ginner ever averages. I beg to differ with you as to gin stands, saw-gins, 
being as yet perfect. I have used five different gin-stands, the first made by 
a Carolina workman, a young man who served his time with McCreight of 
Winnsboro, 8S. C., and made me the best cotton, large teeth. All 1 have 
seen will nap or twist if cotton be wet. This is caused by the teeth getting 
full of \int and pressed in so as not to be separated by the brush ; some will 
nap owing perhaps to teeth being so pointed as to be forced into cotton, or 
the brush wants velocity, or bristles not enough. 

My idea is, to gin 3 to 5 bales, without giving velocity would be to make 
longer saws and have teeth small and square, give the brush velocity sufti- 
cient to cle:'r each tooth so that no cotton pass through the grates the 
second time. My reasons—Some 15 years ago I took a sample from my 
gin stand ; some of the seed cotton also, ginned this upon a spinning jenny ; 
sent both samples to a merchant, he offered some 2 or 3 cents more for the 
last, and begged the opportunity to buy. Thus the ginning mace an increase 
value of at least 2 cents. I have known an improvement by substituting 
the best Russia bristles with a little more speed to brush. I have also im- 
proved, by making the driver or saw cylinder near two inches larger, so 2s to 
increase speed of brush. I am satisfied that shorter teeth will be less liable 
to nap, and less motion of saw will break fewer fibres. 1 do not suppose 
that | have offered a new idea, yet these statements may suggest one to you 
or others, Yours with respect, A 


SHEEP IN THE VALLEY OF VIRGINIA. 


[We have received from a valued correspondent, Mr. 8. F. Christian, of 
Augusta, Va., a copy of his premium essay on the subject of wool growing. 
He is not only familiar with the subject but, what is far more rare, he appreci- 
ates the difficulties which are imposed by lack of judgment in the owners of 
sheep, and points out the remedy which should be applied. We give this 
essay entire, and commend it to all interested in this subject.—Epb. P. L. & A.| 


Having given my personal consideration and attention, during the last ten 
years, to wool-growing as an incident of agriculture, I submit a short, prac- 
tical essay, treating of my experience and practice in sheep husbandry ia the 
Valley of Virginia. 

The Valley possesses important natural advantages for the production of 
fine wool and mutton. The soil is based principally upon limestone and blue 
slate, with sufficient admixture of sand to produce in perfection all the 
cereals and the various grasses best suited to the sustenance and development 
of stock. The climate is favorable, obtaining a happy medium of teimpera- 
ture throughout the year, and the purest water gushes in copious streams 
from a thousand hills. The face of the country being well diversified with 
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rolling hills and winding vales, with craggy cliffs and mountain sides, with 
frequent intervals of forest and field and meadow, presents just that condi- 
tion most congenial to the habits and nature of the sheep. 

In establishing a flock for this Jocality—wool being the primary object, 
guided by some experience with Bakewell, Cotswold, Saxon, and Spauish 
merinos, [ preferred the last as best adapted in character and constitution for 
improvement and profit, under the circumstances of this country. Accord- 
ingly, I selected in three different States at the North thirty head of Paular 
and Guadaloupe merino; choosing them from three distinct families, and 
since carefully numbering and registering them and their descendants, after 
the suggestion in Morreli’s American Shepherd, page 279. 

Selecting one hundred and fifty of the finest ewes from the common breeds 
of the country, I put with them a fine Cotswold ram, and with the ewes 
from this cross I put a merino ram; and with all the subsequent female pro- 
geny continued to put full blood merinos. 

The Cotswold ram, in the first generation, was used to give form and size ; 
though now, for that purpose the Oxford Down (a new breed) would be pre- 
ferable as haviog a form still more symmetrical, and a fleece approximating 
nearer in quality to the merino. All the buck lambs from these several 
crosses were, as wethers, at the age of two years, fatted and sold for the 
shambles. 

About the last week in October,.my rams are put with the ewes in the 
proportion of three rams to one hundred ewes, and remain together until 
about the middle of December following. They are then separated, therams 
and wethers forming one flock, the breeding ewes another, and a third is 
composed of the young ewes which were taken from their dams during the 
preceding August. On the approach of winter the several flocks are put in 
fields, inclosing each a portion of woodland. The forest trees furnish for our 
climate a sufficient and also the most acceptable shelter to the sheep; to test 
this I have had good sheds prepared in the fields, but the sheep leaving the 
sheds invariably sought shelter among the trees from every approaching 
storm of sleet or snow. 

The box rack is the most convenient and economical for feeding. Hay, 
corn-fodder, and oat-straw, furnish their winter food, and the foddering season 
usually lasts for four months. Green food occasionally through the winter 
is of very great advantage. Indeed, could asuflicient supply in any way be 
obtained for the whole year, it would be far better than any other. In this 
climate some grain might be sowed with this object. In North Mississippi 
for several years I kept a flock of Saxon merinos grazing almost the entire 
winter upon fields of rye, sown in the standivg corn and cotton at the last 
working of the crops. The sheep throve remarkably well, and were wintered 
with far less trouble and expense than if kept on dry food, and the wool was 
manifestly finer in fiber and softer to the touch. Of this latter particular I 
was fully assured by having preserved sampies of wool for successive years 
from several sheep when wintered on green food to compare with samples 
from the same and similar sheep when fed exclusively on dry food. M. R. 
Cockrill, Esq., of Tennessee, from whose celebrated flock my sheep had been 
obtained, also experimented in this matter with similar results. 

In the Valley of Virginia, where showers are frequent, and dews and frosts 
heavy, sheep may do without other water, though they always thrive best 
and build up better constitutions when having free access to fresh running 
water. The lambs are dropped through the month of April. About the 
first week in May is the time in which they should be penned, docked and 
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castrated. This is best done in the mode recommended in Morrell’s Ameri- 
can Shepherd, p. 174. 

The wool I have washed upon the sheep’s back about the 20th of May, or 
as soon thereafter as the weather and water become sufficiently warm. The 
most convenient plan with me is to drive the flock to a neighboring mill- 
pond, to be washed in the “trunk” which conveys the water to the mill. 
From a pen built against the trunk, the sheep are taken by a person stand- 
ing beside the trunk, and plunged in the water till washed; then being 
passed up stream to another hand, the wool is rinsed and the sheep given 
over to the herdsman, who takes them to a clean grass sod, where their 
fleeces will not be soiled. Three good hands may thus wash about four hun- 
dred sheep in one day. After four days of dry weather, the shearing may 
be commenced. The fleeces should be rolled up separately, inside out, and 
packed for marketing in sacks holding each about twenty-five fleeces. 

At this time I examine the sheep very closely in order to mark and turn 
out for fattening, all the runts, and those in any way inferior for breeders. 
Thus the flock is soon and permanently improved. The common course, 
however, with many farmers in this region, is to keep all their sheep together 
throughout the year, and when mutton is wanted for the table in the spring, 
to select the fattest and best formed, which is usually the youngest and best 
of the ewes; thus leaving the ill-formed and lean kind for the propagation 
of their flock. Nor is it wonderful, physiologically considered, that in a few 
years they discover that their flock is “running out,” and find it necessary 
to buy up a new stock for a fresh start. Hence, too, the common fallacy 
that sheep will not do well if kept long on the same farm. 

In grazing through the summer, I very frequently change the sheep from 
field to field; otherwise, the grass becomes tainted and they will not relish 
or improve upon it. They should be salted twice a week upon the ground ; 
a little wood ash mixed with the salt is very beneficial. Sheep thrive best 
upon a variety of herbage, and eat much vegetation that large cattle refuse. 
Their mannre is very valuable as a fertilizer. 

It is a common complaint that sheep injure pasture land by grazing tco 
close. Sheep are constituted by nature to graze closer than cattle, and if 
kept too long upon the same pasture field will of course injure it ; they have 
only to be removed before the grass is cropped too close. The custom with 
too many farmers is to graze a field with cattle and horses until these can no 
longer crop enough to support life; then to turn in the sheep, who are thus 
forced for a living to nip it to the roots, to the serious injury of the proprie- 
tor’s pasture, and theirown disparagement. If sheep were fairly treated and 
judiciously managed, they will actually improve land more and injure it less 
than other stock ; a fair experiment will so demonstrate. 

For several years by grazing both cattle and sheep, I have bad opportu- 
nity to compare tbe relative profits. On a fair account kept with each for 
my own satisfaction, it appeared that the sheep yield about 25 per cent. more 
profit upon the capital invested than did the cattle—and this without includ- 
ing a large proportional sum from the sale of select rams for breeders. 

The average price obtained for my wool during the three last preceding 
seasons, is forty-nine cents per pound for that sold in Virginia, The average 
weight of fleece in the entire flock of thorovgh-bred merinos is something 
over five pounds per head, washed upon the sheep. The expense of keeping 
the Spanish merino is astonishingly little. : 


Sheep are the only domestic animals that yield both food and clothing. 


Their flesh is very easy of digestion, wholesome and nutricious, and is uni- 
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versally esteemed by epicures. Their wool is an article of prime necessity, 
used by all classes both by day and by night. Tie demand for home con- 
sumption far exceeds the supply, and many millions of pounds are brought 
from abroad, while no other country possesses greater facilities fur sheep hus- 
bandry than our own Valley of Virginia. 


INSECTS INJURIOUS TO VEGETATION. 


LEPIDOPTERA CONTINUED. 


Hesperiap&, SxipPpers.—The English name was given to these insects 
from their habit of flying short distances only. When they alight they 
keep the wings expanded, the fore-wings being partially raised. Other 
butterflies close their wings when they are not in use. This is a more 
obvious distinction than any differences in their onganization. Their 
caterpillars are somewhat spindle shaped, tapering towards each extremity, 
without spines, naked, or downy only, with a large head and sma!! neck. 
Their habits are solitary, concealing themselves often when about to undergo 
transformation within folded leaves or fragments of stubble. Their chry- 
salids are conical, or tapering at one end, and rounded or pointed at the 
other, not angular nor ornamented with spots, but ofien covered with a blue 
white powder. 

Hawxmorus, Sruinces.—These form the second of the three genera into 
which the Lepidoptera were arranged by Linnzeus. The name was sug- 
gested by a fancied resemblance to the Epytian sphinx. They support them- 
selves by their four or six hind-legs, elevating the fore part of their body, 
and retain this position for hours together. 

The true sphinges make a sound in flying resembling that of a humming- 
bird, and hence are sometimes called humming-bird moths. They are also 
called hawk-moths, from their habit of hovering in the air while taking 
their food. They may be seen, morning and evening, flying very swiftly 
from flower to flower. Their wings are long, narrow, and pointed, their 
bodies thick and robust. They have long tongues with which they extract 
the honey from blossoms while on the wing. Some sphinges fly only in the 
daytime, and when the s2n shines brightly. Such are the 

Sesie, which are partial to the phlox. These insects appear in July and 
August. Their form, size, color, and fan-like tails, and their manner of tak- 
ing their food, cause them to be mistaken, sometimes, for humming-birds. 

Aegerida, Aecgerians.-—These insects resemble wasps or bees in form and 
color. They fly by day, but usually alight while taking their food. Nor 
are they so swift of flight as the preceding. Their wings are narrow and 
mostly transparent; they have a brush or tufts at the end of tha body, 
which they can spread out in the form of a fan. They fly wnly during the 
day. They derive their nourishment, while in the caterpillar state, from the 
wood and pith of plants, keeping themselves concealed within their stems 
and roots. Hence they are called torers. These caterpillars are whitish, 
soft, and slightly downy, have sixteen feet, are destitute of any thorn or 
prominence on the last segment of their body. Their cocoons are oblong- 
oval, composed of fragments of wood and bark, cemented together. The 
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chrysalids are of a shining bay color, and their different segments are armed 
with transverse rows of short teeth. Some of this genus are fond of the 
ash ; others, as the Aegeria Cucurbite, prefer the cucumber, squash, etc., 
which in August are ofien destroyed by this insect. It begins its operations 
near the ground, and perforates the stem, devouring it as they proceed. Its 
chrysalis is formed in the earth, and appears in the next summer a winged 
insect, with a body of orange color, spotted with black, its hind-legs fringed 
with long orange-colored and black hairs. The hind-wings are transparent, 
the fore-wings expand an inch or an inch and ahalf. It lays its eggs in the 
vines near the roots. This insect may be seen flying about during the last 
half of July and to the middle of August. 

The Aegeria exitiosa is the insect which has proved so destructive to the 
peach tree. The eggs are deposited in the summer upon the trunk of ‘the 
tree, near the roots. ‘The borers, when hatched, penetrate into the bark and 
devour the inner bark and sap wood. Their presence is marked by the cast- 
ings and gum which issue from their holes in the tree. When a year old, 
they make their cocoons under the bark, or about the roots, and come forth 
as winged insects, and Jay their eggs as before. Their Jast transformation is 
from July to October. The winged insect is slender, steel-blue color, four- 
winged, slightly resembling a wasp or ichneumon fly. The two sexes differ 
in appearance. The male is smaller than the female. Head, with band at 
base, both above and below a pale yellow; eyes, black brown; antennz 
ciliated on the inner side, black, with a tinge of blue. All his wings are 
transparent and are bordered and veined with steel biue. The feelers, 
shoulder covers, edges of the collar and of the abdominal rings, are pale 
yellow. It expands about an inch. The body of the female is dark steel 
blue, with a tinge of purple, antennz destitute of fringe. The fore-wings are 
blue, opaque ; hind-wings transparent, bordered and veined like those of the 
male ; and the middle of the abdomen is encircled by a broad, orange-colored 
belt. Itexpands aninch and a half or more. Dr. Harris recommends the fol- 
lowing mode of defence against this insect, which has proved successful 
heretofore : 

“ Remove the earth around the base of the tree, crush and destroy the 
cocoons and borers which may be found in it and under the bark, cover the 
wounded parts with the common clay composition, and surround the trunk 
with a strip of sheathing paper eight or nine inches wide, which should 
extend two inches below the surface of the soil, and be secured with strings 
of matting above. Fresh mortar should then be placed around the root, 
so as to confine the paper and prevent access beneath it, and the remain- 
ing cavity may be filled with new and unexhausted loam. This should be 
done in June. In the winter the strings may be removed, and in the spring 
search for more borers, and renew the same protecting applications as 
before.” 

One means of preventing the ravages of this insect, as described by Say, 
is as follows :—Examine the trees early in July ; take a bricklayer’s trowel, 
and opening the ground around the trunk, the lodgement of the insect will 
be at once discovered by the appearance of gum, and it can readily be 
destroyed. One person can thus examine a bundred trees in a half day, 
and very few insects, if any, will escape. But more effectually to destroy 
them, early in August take some swingling tow, or a similar thing, six inches 
or more in width, tie close around the body of the tree, the under edge to 
be a little covered with earth, so as to prevent any passage beneath. About 
the middle of September remove the bandage, and give the whole tree a 
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covering of soft-soap or lime-wash or tobacco. Or if the bandage described 
is dispensed with, use a bandage of tobacco leaves or stems from the first of 
August to November. 

Great advantage has also been derived from the use of anthracite cinders. 
Open a basin around the trunk of the tree and fill it with the cinders. 

See also Mr. Skinner’s American Farmer, vol. 6, pp. 14, 37, 334, 401. 

The egg of the peach borer is oblong-oval, dull yellow, and so small as 
to be scarcely visible by the naked eye. The larva is of a white color, 
the head being reddish brown. In the pupa state each segment has a 
brush or tuft of spines, except the three terminal ones, which have a single 
row of spines cnly. The pupa state continues from about the 10th of July 
till the end of the month or the beginning of August. 

The Aegeria tupeliformis infests the leaves of the currant bush. The 
habits of this genus resemble those of the peach borer. The moth is a 
blue black color; wings transparent, veined, with a copper-colored band 
across the tips of the anterior pair; the under side of the feelers, the 
collar, the edges of the shoulder covers, and three narrow rivgs of the ab- 
domen are golden yellow. 

The Aegeria Pyri, of Dr. Harris, attacks the pear tree. Its wings expand 
more than half an inch, are transparent, veined, bordered and fringed with 
purple black, and across the tips of the fore-wings is a broad, dark band, 
glossed with coppery tints. The prevailing color of the upper side of the 
body is purple black, and of the ‘under side golden yellow; so, also, the 
edges of the collar, of the shoulder covers, of the fan-shaped brush at the 
tail are yellow, and a broad yellow band crosses the middle of the abdomen, 
preceded by two narrow bands of the same color. 

The Smerinthi are sluggish in their movements, fly during the night 
only, take no food, apparently, while in the winged state, and have short 
tongues. Their fore-wings are generally scalloped on the outer edge. Their 
caterpillars are rough, or granulated, with a stout thorn on the tail; a tri- 
angular head, the apex of the triangle corresponding to the crown. This 
insect is not very common. 

The Glaucopidians mostly fly by day, and alight while feeding. This 
geous is distinguished from other spinges by their antenna, which, in the 
males at least, and sometimes in both sexes, are pectinated as it is termed, 
that is, are furnished on each side with slender, parallel branches, like the 
teeth of a comb or the plume of afeather. They devour the leaves of plants. 
Their cocoons are formed of coarse silk. The caterpillars are green, with 
black bands, and slightly hairy. Tbey are gregarious, but disperse when 
about to undergo their transformations. These insects answer to the Procris 
Vitis or P. Ampelophaga of Europe, which have proved very destructive to 
the grape vine. 

Quingue Maculatus—This is called the Five-spotted sphinx, from five 
round, orange-colored spots found on each sideof the body. It is about five 
inches across the wings, of gray color, variegated with blackish bands or 
lines. Its tongue can be extended five or six inches, and when not in use 
is coiled up like a watch-spring, and is almost concealed between two 
feelers. It closely resembles the Carolina sphinx. 

The larva of this butterfly is the large green caterpillar, known as the potato 
worm. [thas a thorn upon its tail, and whitish, oblique stripes on its sides. 
This insect devours the leaves of the potato. After it has attained its full 
size of about three inches or more, when it has the thickness of a man’s 
finger, which is in August, it descends to the earth and buries itself beneath 
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the surface. After a few days it becomes a cbrysaiis, of a bright brown color, 
its long and slender tongue-case bending over so as to touch the breast only 
at one end, resembling the bandle of a pitcher. It remains in the ground 
below the reach of frost during the winter. The season following it bursts 
its chrysalis covering, and the moth escapes above ground. It rests upon 
some plant till evening, and then flies in search of food. cs 

Another species of sphinx infests the elm. It is separated as a distinct 
group by Dr. Harris, called Hratomia quadricornis, from its having four 
horns on the fore part of the back. They are three and a half inches in 
length, of a pale green color, with seven oblique white lines on each side 
of the body, aud a row of little notches like saw teeth on the back. Their 
four horns are also notched. There is a long, stiff spine on their hinder 
extremity. 

Near the end of August they descend from the trees, and soon enter 
the earth to b-come chrysalids. Passing the winter within the ground, 
they come forth in the following June, and may be seen in considerable 
numbers on the trunks of trees and on fences. Their wings then open nearly 
five inches, are of a light brown color, variegated with dark brown and 
white. On the hinder part of the body are five longitudinal lines of a 
dark brown color. 

Another caterpillar, which is very destructive to the leaves of the grape 
vine, is called by Dr. Harris Philampelus. “ When young they have a long 
and slender tail, recurved over the back like that of the dog; but this, after 
one or two changes of the skin, disappears, and nothing remains of it but a 
smooth, eye like raised spot on the top of the last segment of the body. 
Some of these caterpillars are green, others brown, and the sides of their 
body are ornamented by six cream-colored spots, of a broad oval shape in 
the species which produces the Saéellitia of Linnzus, but narrow, oval and 
scalloped on that which is transformed into the species called Achemon by 
Drury. They have the power of withdrawing the head and first three seg- 
ments of the body within the fourth segment, which gives them a short and 
blunt appearance.” They attain the length of three inches or more, are 
thick in proportion, and are voracious. The come to their growth in August, 
descend into the earth to undergo transformation, ascend, in the winged or 
moth state, in June and July. 

“The Satellitia hawkmoth expands from four to five inches, is of light 
olive color, variegated with patches of dark olive. The Achemon expands 
from three to four inches, is a reddish ash color, with two triangular 
patches of deep brown on the thorax, and two square ones on each fore- 
wing. The hind-wings are pink, a deeper red spot near the middle, and a 
broad, ash-colored border behind.” 

Another sphinx, very destructive to the grape vine, is smaller than the pre- 
ceding, which not only devour the leaves, but nip off the young fruit. They 
are naked and fleshy like the Achemon and Satellitia, a pale green color, 
but sometimes brown, a row of orange-colored spots on the back, six or seven 
oblique lines on each side, and a short spine or horn on the hinder extremity ; 
head very small. The fourth and fifth segments are large and swollen, while 
the anterior segments taper abruptly towards the head. The fore part of 
the body presents a resemblance to the head and snout of a bog, and hence 
it has been named the Chzerocampa or bog-caterpillar. It is found on vines 
and creepers in July and August. It unaergoes its transformations on the 
surface of the ground, concealed under leaves and rubbish, which it draws 
around it, and appears a winged insect the following summer in July. 
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The caterpillars of the spinges have sixteen legs, joined in pairs, beneath 
the first, second, third, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth and Jast segments of the 
body. The Jast segment is furnished with a horn or tubercle. When at 
rest they keep the fore part of their body elevated. 


———— ee 


FOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THS ANVIL. 


HOPS IN LAMOILLE COUNTY. 


Mr. Epitor :—The year has again rolled round. It rather becomes my 
duty to remark somewhat on the hops reared in Lamoille county last 
season. 

The weather was about as much too wet Jast season as it was too dry in 
1844; the frequent rains caused the hop to rust. At the time the strobiles 
were nearly grown, and quite tender, we had frequent winds, that agitated 
the vines and bruised the tender buds or cones, which assumed a reddish- 
brown color, which was injurious to the sale of the hops; in consequence of 
which many went second sort. 

The hops will hardly average $5 00 per hundred. There being many new 
yards, there have been a few more raised in the county than Jast year. In 
Hydepark, in 1855, 75 tons, the amount realized $40,000, and $100,000 in 
the county ; this year the growers in Hydepark will receive about $7,500, 
and the county about $20,000 ; not enough to cover the expense of picking 
and bailing. 

Many have contracted debts on the expectation of realizing an abundant 
crop and fair prices for their hops. The fall of hops has caused a great 
dearth of money, and much financial distress. Arte, Hunton. 

Hypepars, Vt., March 12, 1856. 





YOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 
PROSPECT FOR FRUIT, ETC. 


Batpwinsvitie, N. Y., March 22, 1856. 


Mr. Eprror :—In consequence of the circulation of reports that the fruit- 
buds (which I presume is true) are generally killed in the West, people East 
are apprehensive that they may possibly be dead with us. This, however, 
is not true, for I find that peach-buds in almost every instance are alive. 
Some few are black, but generally they are green, and look fine. The con- 
clusion is, therefore, that we shall have a fine crop of this kind of fruit in 
Jersey and New-York. It has been about eighteen or twenty degrees colder 
in the West this season than here,—cause not known. In years gone by 
this, I believe, has not generally been the case. I never experienced more 
searching or more intensely cold weather than I found in the State of In- 
diana this winter. The air was amazingly cold—so cold that it was not safe 
for an individual to face the wind any great length of time. This was on 
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the 10th of February. After arriving home I found a material change in 
the state of the weather as well as in the atmosphere. I have always no- 
ticed that the air, during the winter season in the West, was more severe 
and searching than with us. I cannot account for this, unless, indeed, it be 
in consequence of the immense bodies of water which the western people 
are blessed with. The prairies may have something to do with the severity 
of the winds. It is very true that it is not safe for an adventurer to make 
his way across those large prairies during the prevalence of very cold weather ; 
for instances are quite common in which travelers and others have frozen to 
death in making their tours over them. 

I am very confident of another fact with reference to the West, and that 
is, the country is not so sure for fruit as it is in this eastern world. This, 
unquestionably, is the effect of the changeableness of the climate, sudden 
thaws and sudden frosts out of the season, and sudden atmospheric changes 
through the year. These things cause the western country to be a poor 
locality for raising fruit successfully during a series of successive years, 
Yet, Mr. Editor, I have seen as fine apples in the West as I ever saw in any 
country, both large and fair. Now, I do not believe that the western people 
will be blessed with many apples or a great quantity of other fruit this com- 
ing season. In many parts of the West, say from Cleveland to St. Paul, 
and in fact we can say this of many other localities in the West, the 
thermometer has indicated a temperature at from 25° to 31° below zero! 
This is singular, but nevertheless it is true. While it has been thus cold in 
the West, the thermometer has been down only about 10° or 12° below zero 
in the State of New-York and other places in the East. Why is this, Mr. 
Editor? Will you explain? On the banks of the Mississippi snow has not 
at all been unusual this winter far below Cairo and within the confines of 
Tennessee. In many of the Western States the snow has been fifteen inches 
deep, and I am not certain but its depth may be set down at twenty inches. 
For many long years the people have not been so abundantly supplied with 
snow as they have been during the winter of 1856. For instance, to speak 
about our own country, snow has been measured to the depth of three feet and 
a half in Oswego Co., N.Y., this season! This depth was found in the woods 
where the snow was protected from the influence of the wind. [Railroads 
have been blocked up, business has been delayed, men have been greatly in- 
commoded by the quantity of snow; mails have been impeded, and people 
have been forced to keep within doors, all in consequence of immense deposits 
of snow, not only on railroads but on other traveled thoroughfares. 

From these considerations, Mr. Editor, I conclude we shall have a late 
spring, though it is to be hoped a fruitful season. It will take some time to 
produce a change on the ground so that it will really be fit for cultivation. 

And there is another thing, farmers, by reason of the general fall in the 
price of provisions, will not plant nor sow nor raise as much grain and 
vegetables as they did in the year 1855. The “one-acre-more” system, as 
carried out last season, has seemingly filled the whole country with a sur- 
plus of most kinds of food. Hay is at reasonable prices, or at least has 
been, and so we may say of many other kinds of provender. But the 


farmer, notwithstanding this state of things, ought not to relax his efforts, 
but should raise all the products he can, for there are now as many people 


to eat and feed as there were a year ago. 
not increase nor diminish the amount of food consumed by the people. 


is very evident. 


“ Wars and rumors of war” do 


This 
Very respectfully, W. Tarran. 
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FOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 


DIOSCOREA BATATAS. 


I nAve noticed sundry remarks made by persons at the Farmers’ Club, 

and several squibs in newspapers, regarding the Chinese potato, with the 
object of underrating its merits. Not one of these remarks has efnanated 
from a man well informed on the subject, or who eould give any authority 
for his effete arguments. Jealousy and spleen have had much to do with 
these misstatements. 
*It will be borne in mind that Professor Decaisne stated in the Revue 
Horticole for 1854, that the Dioscorea Batatas, which was received from 
China only in 1850, is an entirely distinct species from the Dioscorea Japa- 
nica, (Japan potate,) which had been obtained many years previous ; and it 
is the former which he has found to be highly commended in the Chi- 
nese agricultural works, and of which they have in that country more than 
fifty varieties, more or less valuable. In the Revue Horticole for 1855 he 
has most fully confirmed his previous position, and has given us engrav- 
ings showing the very distinct characters cf the two plants, although to a 
casual observer of these two trailing plants the distinction might not be 
apparent. 

These statements of Professor Decaisne are of the highest importance, as 
we already find that the two species are being disseminated confusedly, a 
circumstance calculated to lead to many future disappointments, as the one 
is so very superior in its qualities to the other, which has hitherto been 
cultivated only as an object of curiosity. It would be worthy any one’s at- 
tention to examine pages 69 to 74 of the Revue Horticole for the ample 
delineations of the two plants, with his caution against the apparent con- 
fusion that exists in France—a confusion which bas now been extended to 
our own country by the importation of both these species. It appears that 
Monsieur de Montigny, French consul at Shanghai, in accordance with in- 
structions from the French government to seek out the most appropriate 
substitute for the common potato, which had’ become so subject to the rot 
and other maladies, instituted a thorough investigation of the qualities of 
the numerous varieties of the Dioscorea Batatas; and after the fullest re- 
search he transmitted to the Museum of Agriculture at Paris the Jmperial 
Rice-white variety, as far surpassing all others in general excellence, re- 
markable for the snow-white color of its flesh, and for yielding a beautiful, 
pure white flour. Being determined to start on the surest ground in my 
experiments, I took such measures through my Paris correspondents as 
would insure to me the obtaining of the highly approved variety I have 
referred to. The result has been most successful. The roots when dug 
were remarkable for their beauty, and for their pure white flesh, of a 
delicately farinacious flavor. In view of these facts it is scarcely necessary 
to add that our importers should exercise the greatest caution and scrutiny 
in making their selections, and that purchasers of imported roots should de- 
mand an inspection of the invoice, as a proof of their being the genuine 


Dioscorea Batatas (of Decaisne,) and not the spurious species. 
W. R. Prinox. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


FARMERS’ CLUB MEETING OF MARCH 4, 1856. 


Tue Secretary, Henry Meigs, Esq., read extracts translated by him from 
the Journal de la Sociéte Imperiale et Centrale d’ Horticulture. Napoleon 
III., Protecteur. Paris, December, 1855. 

Mons. Capp, Chief Gardener of the Useful Plants in the Museum of 
Natural History, in the name of Professor Decaisne, presented magnificent 
tubers of the Dioscorea Batatas, (Chinese yam.) 

The small pieces of this Dioscorea were planted in April, 1854, and age 
now of considerable size, and weigh 500 to 1000 grammes, (174 to 35 
ounces,) and ramify much. 

Messrs. Chevel, of Montigny, said that they had tasted this Dioscorea 
last week, and that the flavor rendered them excellent. 

Mons. J. Dumas, on the contrary, said that be had tasted some that were 
jade, (insipid,) and looked like mucilage. Some members said that perhaps 
they were not sufliciently matured, 

Mons. Bourgeois said that he had the last year received some of the 
tubers, which were different in figure from the rest, and that instead of 
being round tiey were flattened. 

Mons. Remont, of Versailles, presented several specimens of his first crop 
of the Dioscorea or Jgnome. ‘They were raised from the buibilles, (little 
bulbs); some were grown on new Jand in the environs of Dax, department 
of Landes. Others, near Versailles, in rich and well manured soil, produced 
an inferior crop to the former. Mons. Remont stated that he had tried 
panification (bread-making) by adding 20 per cent. of this Dioscorea to 
wheat flour, and that the bread was excellent. He hopes that 35 per cent. 
of this root may be added to flour with advantage. Planted in April, a 
hectare (two and a half acres) may yield 65,000 killogrammes of the tubers— 
about thirty-five tons to an acre. (This would be 780 bushels per acre.) 

Mons, Payen said, that if we can obtain 40,000 killogrammes per hectare, 
it would be an immense advaatage gained for agriculture. He desires of 
Mons. Remont to dry some of the Ignames and ascertain their proportion 
of starch. He observed that it was a remarkable circumstance in this 
elongated root, that the starch was far more abundant near its upper ex- 
tremity than at its base; that those cultivated in Algeria were more full of 
starch than any grown in France, and that like differences are found in the 
starch of the common potatoes, which vary from 14 to 27 per cent. of 
starch. 

Professor Decaisne said, that during the last year some of the tubers pro- 
duced 17 to 18 per cent. of starch. 

Mons. Guerin-Menneville said that Mons. de Montigny has sent from 
China bulbdilles of several varieties of the Dioscorea. 

Messrs. Decaisne and Remont pointed out a singularity in the cultivation 
of this plant, quite remarkable, which is that they hatedung! The Chinese 
never use it in cultivating the Dioscorea / 

As to the difficulty of getting out the crop, their depth in the ground 
being so considerable, Mons. Bourgeois said, a plough can be made as well 
suited to plough them out as the plough used for carrots. 
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Mons. Remont says, he intends to try the cultivation of this new root in 
six of the departments of France. 

Messrs. Bossin and Louesse presented Dioscorea tubers grown from the 
bulbilles (little bulbs,) and others from the cuttings of the root. 

Professor Decaisne presented small tubers of the Dioscorea Batatas, and 

iso of the Dioscorea Aroides, received direct from China. The first are 
ie roots with truncated ends ; the latter are probably the Colorasse, (spe- 
cies of Arum.) 


THE AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


SIXTH SESSION. 


Ix conformity with a resolution passed at the last meeting of this Na- 
tional Association, the Sixth Session will be held in Corinthian Hall, in the 
city of Rochester, New-York, commencing on Wednesday, the twenty- 
fourth day of September next, at 10 o’cl lock A.M., and will continue for 
several days. 

Among the objects of this mciting ara the following: To bring together 
the most distinguished Pomologists ‘of our land, and, “by a free interchange 
of experience, to collect and diffuse such researches and discoveries as have 
been recently made in the science of Pomology—to hear the Reports of the 
various State Committees and other district associations—to revise and 
canlarge the Society’s catalogue of Fruits—to assist in determining the 
<ynonymes by which the same fruit is known in America or Europe—to 
ascertain the relative value of varieties in different parts of our country— 
what are suitable for peculiar localities—what new sorts give promise of 
being worthy of dissemination—and, especially, what are adapted to general 
cultivation. 

The remarkable and gratifying progress W hich has been attained, of late 
years, in this branch of rural industry, i is, in no small degree, attributable to 
the establishment and salutary influences of Horticultural and Pomological 
a Societies. It is, therefore, desirable that every state and territory of the 
. Union should be represented in this convention, so that the advantages re- 
sulting from the meeting may be generally and widely diffused. Held, as it 
will be, at a convenient point between the Eastern States and the Western, 
easily accessible from the South, and also from the Canadas, it is anticipated 
that the attendance will be larger than on any former occasion, and the 
beneficial results to the American farmer and gardener proportionally in- 
creased. 

All Pomological, Horticultural, Agricultural, and other kindred associa- 
tions of the United States, and of the British Provinces, are requested to 
send such number of delegates as they may deem expedient ; and nursery- 
men, and all other persons interested in the cultivation of fruit, are invited 
to be present, and to participate in the deliberations of the convention. 

In order to increase as much as possible the utility of the occasion, and to 
facilitate business, members and delegates are requested to forward speci- 
mens of fruits grown in their respective districts, and esteemed worthy of 
notice; also, papers descriptive of their mode of cultivation—of diseases 
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and insects injurious to veg-+tation—of remedies for the same, and algo to 
communicate whatever may aid in promoting jhe objects of the meeting, 
Eacli contributor is requested to make out a cumplete list of his specimens, 
and present the same with his fruit, that a report of all the varieties entered 
may be submitted to the mecting as soon as practicable after its organization. 

Packages of fruits and communications may be addressed as follows: 
“For the American Pomological Society, care of W, A. Reynolds, Esq,, 
Chairman Com. of Arrangemen’s, Rochester, N. Y.” 

Delegations will please furward certificates of their appointment, either to 
the above, or to the undersigned at Boston. 

Gentlemen desirous of becoming members of the Society, and of receiving 
its Transact ons, may do so by remitting to the Treasurer, Thomas P. James, 
Esq., Puiladelphia, Penn., the admission fee of two dollars, for biennial, or 
twenty dollars for l/fe membership. MarsuaL P. Wixper, Pres. 

H. W.S. CLevetann, See, 

Boston, Mass., March 15, 1856. 


ON WOOL-GROWING. 


To tHe Presipent, Vice-Presipent, AND Members or THE Woot-Growers’ Asso- 
CIATION OF WESTERN New-York. 

Geni LeMeN :—I have received a copy of your cirenlar, announcing the 
intention to hold your second annual Fair at “Penn Yan, Yates Couuty,” 
on the 27ih, 28th and 29th days of May next. 

Nu thing could afford me more pleasure than to attend that meeting, but 


-feariug that I shall be prevented by want of health, I will comply with your 


request to aid in promoting the objects of the Assuciation. I can send for 
your ins} ection 

1st. A general collection of Foreign Fleece, in which you will find choice 
specimens from almost every country in the world which has any pretensions 
to sheep bre eding. 

2d. Particular specimens of a!l the best wools of Saxony, presented to me 
by the King of that fine wool-growing country. 

3d. Specimens of the fine wool of Piussia and Prussian Silesia, sent to 
me by the King of Prussia. 

4tb. Specimens of some of the most valuable fabrics manufactured from 
either wool alone or woo! mixed with hair, silk, cotton, or other materials. 

The only condition I wish to make is, that you will bear the expenses of 
the conveyance to Penn Yan and back, and see that they receive no injury 
while there. To these specimens, if you conclude to have them, I beg leave 
to call your particular attention, for many reasons. 

In the first place, to point out to you an error into which your committee 
of arrangement have, inadvertently, fallen, in retaining the unscientific names 
of “long and middle-wooled sheep,” which were adupted in England before 
the specific differences between “ sheep’s hair” and “sheep’s wool” were 
pointed out by me; and which, since that time, have been disused by the 
learned in that country. 

I shall present you with a copy of my Trichologia Mammalium, in the 
front of which you wil! see dr» wings of the three species of Men, with spe- 
cimens of their pile, by which you will perceive that the heads of the two 
first are covered with hair, and that of the third with wool. 
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I also bespeak your attention to page 153, where you will fiod drawing, 
of two species of sheep, with specimens of the hair and wool of each 
respectively, 

I shall next claim your notice to page 8, where I have endeavored to point 
out the differences between hair and wool, and to page 184, where the most 
important property of sheep’s wool, viz., that of felting and fulling, and the 
most important property of sheep’s hair, viz., that of not shrinking, are point- 
ed out, These distinctions being well understood, you will be able to ap- 
preciate the importance of the specimens of fleece contained in the above 
coliections, and be better prepared fur judging what breeds of sheep should 
be introduced and propagated in your State. 

It is with no small degree of pleasure tbat I find, from numerous Jetters 
received from Europe, (where my work has been circulated,) that the position 
[ have been so long and so ardently laboring to maintain, viz, that “ Ir Is 
INDISPENSABLY NECESSARY TO SUCCESSFUL SHEEP-BREEDING NOT ONLY TO 
COMMENCE WITH A PURE BREED, BUT SCRUPULOUSLY TO AVOID THE CROSSING 
OF TWO SPECIES,” is universally admitted to be correct ; but it is any thing 
but flattering to notice that the respectable committee of arrangements of your 
highly respectable Association have passed it by unnoticed. In their pro- 
gramme not only is there no aliusion whatever made to the all-important 
subject of purity of breed; but premiums have been offered for hybrids, 

The earliest authentic account we:have of the breeding of the Merino comes 
from Spain. In the language of that country the word, as applied to sheep, 
means “ moving from pasture to pasture,” from the practice there prevailing 
of driving the flocks, semi-annually, fr.m one part of the kingdom to another, 
in search of their natural food. From Spain this invaluable stock was intro- 
duced into many parts of Germany and France.* In Saxony, Prussia, 
Prussian Silesia, &c., they were bred separately from the native sheep of 
those countries, which is the reason why their fleece is so highly valued ; but 
in France they were mixed with the common sheep of that country, and con- 
sequently what are termed “ /rench Merinos,” and which of late have ob- 
tained a pseudo renown in the United States, are nysrips—nothiug but hy- 
brids, 

That, upon a subject so important to the wool-growers of the United 
States, there may be left no room for cavil, I ask permission to introduce, here, 
a few passages from a French author. 

Monsieur Roche Lubin, in a work entitled “ Manuel de L’eleveur de Bétes 
a Laine,” published in Paris in 1854, thus expresses himself in regard to the 
French races of sheep. 

“Tse Merino Race.—Body cylindrical, thick and short ; head large and 
aquare ; forehead almost straight; eye bright; horns almost always spiral ; 
neck short, large and often furnished with a dew-lap; the breast ample, 
shoulders round ; back horizontal and flat; extremities short and strong; 
testicles Jarge, pendent, and separated by a furrow; fleece weighing, gener- 
ally, about four kilogrammes ; the strands of wool zigzag, tenacious, elastic, 
strong and soft. At this time a great portion of this wool is fit for cardiog. 
Lastly, the merino and the hybrid merinos furnish 56 in the hundred of net 
meat. This race has formed in France four principal sub-races, viz: (1.) The 
Rambouillet Race—They are very vigorous, and produce a fleece, in the 
yolk, of eight or nine kilogrammes. ‘he fleece is longer, thicker, and less 
[jarreuse] than that of the pure race; and the flesh weighs more; they are 
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much esteemed by the cultivators of the North. (2d.) The race of Naz. 
—They are smaller than the preceding race, their fleece is generally superfine, 
and it extends over the whole body; they have Jarge horns, but they are 
withdut the dew-lap; for butcher’s meat they are inferior to the Rambouillet 
race. (3d.) The race of Perpignan, the origin of which was formed by 
Gilbert.) is comprised by M. de Gasparin in “the ioferior race;” in fact it is 
distinguished from the other classes by the denomination of the ‘“ short and 
thick race ;” the Jength of the extremities are almost destitute of wool, and 
the absence of horns and dew-laps. 

(4th.) Tue Race or Mavcnampe.—This race, for which we are indebted 
to an honorable cultivator of the department of Aisne, M. Graux, is rather a 
new type of Merino than asub-race. The fleece is straight, smooth, silky, 
resembling in form the long English fleece, but infinitely softer and finer; it 
sells at 8 francs the kilogramme. These sheep, although well fed, furnish but 
little meat. Generally the raising of Merinos is difficult, as well from the care 
necessary to be taken of them as from the food they require; they are more 
diposed to diseases than the native races; they are less prolific; the ewes pro- 
ducing fewer lambs than those of the country, and they are not such good 
milkers. Thus the pure Merino race, which cannot maintain itself in all its 
qualities, except by appropriate treatment and by well-understood attentions, 
is fit only for crossing and perfecting our races. It has been proved that by- 
brids are Jess troublesome and that they produce as much wool and meat as 
the pure blood ; also, this species, in the actual state of our agriculture, is the 
most productive of wool-producing animals. Berry, Beauce, Perche, Picardie, 
Normandie, Bresse, and moreover the province de |’Ain, furnish numerous 
examples; but it must be observed that the perfecting of the races of these 
countries has been favored by improvements introduced into French agricul- 
ture. It is also necessary to remark that, in order to hope for the improve- 
ment of the races of Brittany, of Poiton, of Sain, of Lemoirsin, of Quercy, 
of Auvergne, of Haute-Loire, of Loire, of Dauphiny, etc., (races which 
amount to the enormous number of thirteen or fourteen millions individuals, 
furnishing little meat and wool of medium quality,) it is indispensable that 
the cultivators of these provinces perfectionate, previously, their forage cul- 
ture; thus to be able better to maintain the sheepfold. 

Tae Race or Larzac.—This race, which multiplies itself in a remarka- 
ble manner, is of a very ancient Spanish origio ; it originated on the Larzca, 
a vast calcareous district situated between the confines of the provinces of 
Aveyron and Hérault. 

Notwithstanding the modifications which it has suffered, the race bas al- 
ways recommended itself by the shape of the head, by its size, by its long 
structure, by the regular form of its body, by the size of its teats, by its oily 
and zigzag fleece, and by its great fitness for the production of milk, which is 
generally used for the making of the Roquefort cheese, which is produced at 
the present time to the amount of 1,200,000 kilogrammes. The form of the 
udder is well developed ; I have applied the monkey system to this race, of 
which hereafter I will publish results. Since the extension of artificial mead- 
ows every lamb of this precious race produces annually to its owner the mod- 
erate profit net of 20 francs; now by the assistance of a better regimen and 
perfect drainage ought we not to try to improve our woolen goods by the in- 
troduction of the long-wooled sheep without the fear of injuring the essential 
quality of an excellent milkage. Already from notes taken by two distin 
guisbed agriculturists, Mm. Rodat d’Olemps and Randon-du-Landre, I feel 
myself authorized to foretell that with the crossings of the rams of New-Kent 
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our own sheep, without becoming worse milkers, have furnished a fleece more 
abundant and of double value.” 

After reading the foregoing extract we presume that no person will deny 
that the so-called “Hench Merinos” are nothing but hybrids. 

In regard to the laws of hy bridism the following quotation will be all that 
js necessary : 

“The law of hybridity, as a test of species, is now better understood than 
it was in the days when Linnzus and Buffon wrote. The latter supposed 
that all animals that would produce off-pring among each other, were of one 
species ; thus he reduced all the mammalia to about thirty-eight families. 
Rudolphi, Hamilton Smith, Dr. Morton, and others, believed that many op- 
posite species would produce a prolific offspring, which would propagate in- 
ter se, and hence they supposed that the vaneties of our domesticated ani- 
mals, and even some among wild species, were the products of two distinet 
species. That different species‘of tamed animals placed with each other in 
confinement will produce offspring is a fact known for centuries, but that they 
ever have produced or can perpetuate a race, we deny, and call for the proofs. 
Ailthst have hitherto been given are quite unsatisfactory and cannot be 
sustained. We but recently ascertained that Dr. Morton had collected nearly 
all his cases of hybridity, published in Silliman’s Journal, from Rudolphi. 
We are indebted to the kindness of some unknown friend in Germany for 
the book. We find, however, that in addition to its being full of errors 
that have since been exploded, Rudolphi collected his infurmation from va- 
rious scraps that had from time to time appeared in print, and some from 
doubtful sources, without having made a single personal observation on the 
subject. But if even every fact be stated should be authenticated, it would 
merely amount to this—that some hybrids, wien mated toa full blood of 
one or other of the original species, will produce; but that HYBRIDS WILL 
NOT BREED WITH HYBRIDS—hence no new race is propagated, Our theory 
is, that in a wild state these associations seldom or never occur. When they 
do occur among animals placed under constraint, the offspring is either sterile, 
like the mule, or it must resort, not to a hybrid, but to one or the other 
of the origival species. Dr. Morton was only able to produce two examples 
among wild breeds to show that hybrids had propagated races. When we 
proved to him that they were not hybrids but true species, the one described 
by Yarrell, and the other by Gould, of England, he admitted the mistake, 
and in this Journal publicly corrected the error. In domesticated animals 
hybridity occurs, but NO FAMILY OF HYBRIDS CAN INTER-SE PROPAGATE A 
RACE—thus proving that God alone is the creator of species.”—Dr. Back- 
MAN im the Southern Medical Journal, 

Iam, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
PHILADELPHIA. P. A. Browne. 


Battiwore and Ouro Rartroap.—We have prepared an article in refer- 
ence to the peculiar attractions possessed by this road for all lovers of fine 
scenery, as well as for those who are disposed to patronize especial liberality 
and efficiency in the management of railroads. But our printer notifies u- 
that our pages are full, and we are obliged to defer a more extended notice 
till another month. 

Tue Pennsyitvanta Rartroap, we had also designed to notice, in a similar 
manner. But this too must also be postponed till our May number. 
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FEEDING CATTLE. 


fr is one of the standing ques*ions of the day, in many communities, , 
Will it pay to fatten cattle? and what does it cost to’raise or fatten pork, 


Prices vary so much in the same State, that one man’s experience can be 
go test of another's ability, except in relation to quantities consumed. The 
value of the feed consumed must be calculated by each man for himself, 
All experience is useful in the matter of the feed used, and hence we give 
below the experience of a Western (Obio) drover, Mr. Sears, of Litchfield, 
Ohio. He writes like a man of good judgment (in the Ohio Murmer.) and 
we copy from that paper bis statement of his own debit and credit fur the 
years 1853 and 1854. He modestly says of himself:—*I do not consider 
myself an extensive operator because I fed sixty head of cattle. My object 
was to turn my hay and grain to the best advantage.” In many sections of 
the country, if no profit is received from cattle-raising except to get a fair 
price for hay, it may still be a grand operation to carry on this business ex- 
temsively. But for the figures: 

DEBIT. 
1853—Dec. 1st—To 60 head of cattle—average weight, 
1,050 lbs. ; whole weight 63,000 Ibs., at 3 cts. per Jb. 
To one-half bush. corn per head, for 136 deze, making 4,080 
bush., at 20 cts. - - - - 816 
To 15 lbs. of hay per head, for 136 rane making 61 1-5 tone, 


$1,890 














at $5 per ton, - - - 306 
Lo pasturing 60 head for eight weeks, at 18 3- 4 cts. per week, 90 
Cost of cattle, - - - : - . $3,102 
CREDIT. 
By 60 head of cattle—average weight 1,300 dass ; wat 
78,000 lbs., at 4 cts., - . - $3,120 
To balance in pocket, for extra labor, and no stabling, = - : $18 
DEBIT. 
1854—Dec. Ist—To 60 head of cattle, average weight 1,025 
lbs., making 61,500 Ibs., at 3 cts, - - - - $1,845 00 
To 3} qts. of corn meal per head, for 136 days, making 892 
bush., at 50 cents per bush., making - - . é 446 25 
To 20 lbs. hay per head, for 136 days, making 813 tons, at 
$5 perton, - - - - - : - - 408 00 
To pasturing 8 weeks, at 18% cents, - . - - - 90 00 
Total, - - - - - - . - $2,789 25 
CREDIT. 
By 60 head “of cattle, ‘weighing 1,400 Ibs. each, making 
84,000 Ibs., at 44. centsper lb, = - - - - $3,780 00 
To balance in fpocket for ex'ra labor, ground fred, and 
stabling, — - - - - - - - - $990 75 
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FOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM AND THE ANVIL. 
THE OSIER CULTURE ;—PROFITS, AND MACHINE FOR PEELING. 


Mr. Epirorn:—lIn the spring of 1849 we procured a few plants of the 
Osier willow, with many otber varieties of foreign trees, with a design of 
testing their adaptation to our soz and climate. Many of the Jess hard 
kinds died the following winter. The Osier proved perfectly healthy the 
following spriug. Being convinced that it would flourish ia this climate, 
in the spring of 1851 we procured a few buvdred cuttings, and 
stuck them in rows three feet apart, and about seven inches apart in the 
row. ‘The soil had been cultivated to corn the season previous ; but it was 
rather moist, being a deep loam which never suffered from drouth. We set 
500 cuttings in five rows. The rows were sixty feet in-length, were well 
hoed the first summer, and they grew from two to four feet in height. Cut 
them to witbin three inches ot the ground the next spring, and cultivate 
them in May. ‘The second seascn they will average from four to seven feet 
in height. We cut them sgain, and the tuird time, and they grew eight 
feet, and on the fourth nine feet. Last summer a few grew ten fee’, and the 
whole would average from seven to nine feet. In the fall of 1854 I cut and 
weighed one row, sixty inches by three, and it weighed when green 180 Ibs., 
which was at the rate of twenty-one tons to the acre. We peeled a portion 
of them to ascertain what per cent. they would shrink by peeling and dry- 
ing, and we judged they sbrank two-thirds, (or 67 per cent.) which would 
leave seven tons of peeled willow to the acre. This, at five cents a pound, 
would be $700 for the product of one acre. We have not applied any 
manure to the land, neither have we hoed them since May of the second 
year. 

The ground is perfectly shaded, and grass or weeds cannot grow. I judge 
the present crop greater than the one of 1854, but have not cut them yet. 

This willow is very slim, free ‘rom Jimbs or knots, and very tough. I can 
tie a koot in it as well as in twine, without breaking it. 

I have never seen any willow plantation which flourished better than ours, 
and judging from reports from various parts of the world, we may compete 
with any part of it in growing it for manufacturing purposes, 

Our variety is known as Salix viminalis, and | think it the best variety 
for baskets. I have never seen any other variety as tough, and so per- 
fectly free from branches, and as small in proportion to its length. 

My attention was called to the sut-ject of growing willows fur baskets in 
1852, by reading an article in the Patent-office report on the cultivation 
of Osiers, in which the writer says that, “ from the best information he can 
obtain, there are from four to five million dollars worth of willows annually 
imported into this country from France and Germany.” He also informs us 
that the average price paid for it was from $100 to $140 per ton ; that it 
cost about $30 per ton to peel it; and that tbe demand was greater than 
the supply. 

A correspondent of the Massachusetts Ploughman, in June 1853, spoke 
very highly of Americans engaging in the willow growing, and all the 
objection he presented was the cost of peeling. 

In a conversation with S. W. Jewett, Esq., of Weybridge, Vt., after he 
had examined the resources of Europe, he a:sured me that there was no 
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danger of over supplying the market ; that it had not been done in Europe, 
and there was no danger of its being over supplied here. 

Peeling formerly was done by hand, which greatly increased the expense, 
but recently Mr. Geo. J. Colby, of Janesville, Vt. bas invented a machine 
for peeling, which greatly reduces the expense, a representation of which | 
send you; also his description of the machine, which you can lay before 
the readers of your valuable journal if you think it for their benefit. 

We can supply persons wishing to purchase cuttings this spring, and Mr. 
Geo. J. Colby, of Janesville, will furnish them for the extreme low rates of 
$2 00 per thousand when 50,000 are ordered at one time, and in smaller 
quantities at a moderate advance from the wholesale prices. 

Bratntree, Vt., March 12, 1856. Lewis H. Srear. 


COPPER SMELTING. 


Tur Commercial Gazette of Cleveland, O., (an excellent paper,) contains 
the following : 

Some months since we published some statistics in reference to Copper 
smelting, which have been copied by a number of commercial and scientific 
journals, making some valuable additions to the statement. 

We now republish the substance of our previous remarks, with such val- 
uable improvements and additions as the article has gathered in going the 
rounds. 

“ There are copper smelting works in the United States, situated at Cleve- 
land, O., Pittsburg, Pa., Baltimore, Md., Detroit, Mich., Boston, Mass., and 
one in Georgia (the name of the latter place we have not obtained.) At 
these works the quantity produced last year about 13,000 tons; or the fifth- 
eenth part of that smelted in the valley of Swansea. The Lake Superior 
ores are smelted at Detroit, Pittsburg,and Cleveland, and are said to yield a 
great quantity of silver, which makes the smelting of them profitable. This 
business has been steadily and rapidly increasing during the past ten years, 
and it must increase until the United States becomes the great copper smelt- 
ing country. Two things only are required for this, an abundance of good 
ores, or native metal, and plenty of cheap coal. The native metal and ors 
are found in inexhaustless quantities, and our coal fields are the largest on the 
globe. As there is no coal in the Lake Superior region, ore will have to be 
exported thence to the nearest navigable point where coal can be obtained 
cheapest. An improvement in smeiting copper ores is said to have lately 
been introduced into the “ Eureka Mining Co.,” Georgia, by which from « 
small furnace, using about five cords wood per day, two tons of pig copper 
containing 60 per cent of pure metal, are obtained from ores containing onl) 
14 per cent of metal. 

East Tennesee is a great copper region ; no less than 14,191 tons of rough 
ore being mined there last year. About two-thirds of the copper used in our 
country is the product of our mines; the remaining third is imported chiefly 
in pigs from Chili. 
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CIRCULAR OF N. Y. HARDWARE DEALERS. 


Tue jobbers of New-York engaged in the hardware business have issued 
a circular, the importance of which, in its ultimate consequences, we fear they 
have not sufficieny considered. It is very severely criticised in the Hard- 
wareman’s Newspaper, with what justice may be judged only by a careful 
view of the entire subject of home manufacture in its various relations. We 
have not time, in this number, to go extensively into this matter, as we 
should like 10 do, but we are persuaded that it is hasty, (however long the 
time since it was first contemplated,) ill judged, and calculated seriously to 
injure the manufacture of such wares in our country. 

The circular is below, to which we annex some of the comments of the 
journal already named, with some additional suggestions of our own. 


** CIRCULAR. 

“At a meeting of the Hardware Dealers’ Board of Frade, of the city of 
New-York, it was unanimously Resolved, * That in ordering goods from the 
Manufacturers of American Hardware, we will, as far as practicable, have 
the name and residence of the manufacturers Jeft off, both from the articles 
and labels, or if it be desirable to have the maker’s name thereon, that we 
will in all cases request that the maker's residence be left off, both from the 
article and label.’ 

‘“ Resolved, That we will give our patronage in preference to such persons 
or manufacturers as favor our views, and who decline or discontinue to inter- 
fere with the regular course of trade, ” 

This circular is thus treated by the editor of the Hardwareman’s News- 
paper. 

“The design of these resoluions is of course transparent, and needs 
neither argument nor illustration. It is simply this: This body sims at the 
entire control of the hardware manufactures of the country, and therefore 
insists that American hardware goods shall be made anonymously, and sold 
exclusively through them, and they endeavor to enforce this object by the 
threat coutained in their second resolution, that they will withhold their 
‘patronage’ from manufacturers who decline acquiescence in their views. 

“ The first part of the plan, then, by which these forty-seven dealers design 
to secure to themselves the monopoly of the saleof American manufactured 
hardware, is to have the makers name left off the articles he manufactures, 
Let us see what would be the practical operation of this, in its effect upon 
the quality of American goods. 

“The identification of the manufacturer with the article produced has two 
effects. It is a stimulus to the maker, to secure a reputation for, and a con- 
fidence in, the goods which he manufactures ; and it is, at the same time, a 
guaranty to the merchant, of the quality of the articles he purchases. The 
ambition for distinction in the superiority and excellence of his productions, 
is perhaps the strongest, as it is most honorable, incentive to a manufacturer 
to improve the quality of his wares. He knows that the establishment of 
character for himself, is the surest and the shortest method of making his 
business at once permanent and profitable; and in its earlier stages, if be be 
a discreet and far-seeing man, he is more desirous to eara a reputation than 
to make money—knowing that if he dues so, his goods will continually se - 
cure a larger demand and better prices than those of doubtful or unknown 
not to say inferior, character. Why have we county and State organizations 
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for the exhibition of industrial ski!l, if it be not to excite an honorable emu- 
lation amongst manufacturers? Why was it that four times within five years 
past the artizans of the world entered into a contest of friendly rivalry, in 
the various exhibitions of the industry of all nations, which have been held, 
if the ambition to excel was not a powerful incitement to improvement in 
the breast of the manufacturer? But if the hardware manufacturers of the 
United States would have the ‘patronage’ of the forty-seven jobbers of New- 
York, they must ignore their own individuality, send out their goods anony- 
mously, and furnish an article which, however excellent, can bring them no 
credit, and establish for them po reputation. Suppose (which is mnpossible) 
they meanly and foolishly submitted to this imperious dictation, what would 
be the effect upon the quality of the goods produced? Can any ove doubt 
that it would be to depreciate and lower it? The effurt would then 
naturally be to make goods at as low a price as possible, to meet the views 
of the jobbers in whose hands thry should place themselves; and, as they 
had no reputation to sustain, they would not hesitate doing so by sacrificing 
the quality. Thus would the general character of American gonds be low- 
ered in the market, and, in the same degree, would the reputation cf im- 
ported goods be raised—until by a gradual but certaia process, American 
manufactures would be run into the ground, American industry choked out, 
and American energy cramped and paralyzed. And this result is the very 
object aimed at by this measure. None koow better than the forty-seven 
signers of this document, that the progress of American manufactures is 
destructive to their business, and that their only hope of perpetuating the 
Jobbing Trade is by fettering and hindering domestic, and encouraging aud 
promoung foreign manufactures. The first part of their plar, then, is to 
have American hardware sent into the market without the maker’s name, by 
which they hope to accomplish these two re-ults: First, to keep other mer- 
chants igvorant of the names and localities of manufacturers ; and, secondly, 
to secure the depreciation of home manufuclured goods, by having them sent 
into the market anonymously, and therefore without the guaranty of the 
rsonal responsibility of the producer. 

“ But the second part of their plan is, to erérce makers into obedience to 
their wi-hes, by the threat to withhold their ‘patronage’ in ¢-se of their 
non-compliance. We don’t like to use the language which suggests itself to 
us at this insolent proposition to the independent manufacturers of the East- 
ern and Atlantic States ; but we confess we are pleased that the matter is 
now placed upon a plain and stra'ght footng. We hope the forty-seven 
jobbers will adhere to their resolution, and we have no doubt that many men 
who have too much and too long succumbed to them, will, under this insult- 
ing provocation, give them a mauly defiance, and follow the example of 
their more successful brethren, who have already sought a legitimate and 
permanent business with the true merchants of the couutry, and are now en- 
tirely independent of these Eastern Middleinen.” 

We fully agree with the editor in some of the important points he has 
raised, but there are other considerations also that may have had an influ- 
ence in securing the passage of these resolutions. 

In certain paris of the community there is a foolish, vain hankeriog after 
imported goods. If two new bonnets, or bats for men or women, or two 

irs of boots, or two pieces of broadcloth, were laid side by side, each hav- 
ing exactly the same merits in all respects, one being labelled Puris and the 
other as American, most probably the aris stamp would be selected by the 
first purchaser. Such a proof of merit might indeed effect the sale of an 

tnferior article at the price of the better of American origin. 
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Hardware goods are no doubt affected by this same silly, childish, vaims 

foppish couceit—a conceit that often taxes our patience not a little. The 

jronwares manufactured by our own skillful artists would perhaps sell better 

ofttimes if an unprincipled salesman could only call them English, just im- 
orted, or even wipe out all evidence to the contrary. 

But it is true, no doubt, that New-York jobbers are in fact interested in 
keeping down American manufactures. The reason is obvious, Country 
retailers can trade directly with the manufacturer, and thus the services of 
these MippLEMEN be dispensed with, while the importer is a necessary link 
between the foreign maker and the retailer. How far this motive enters inte 
this movement can only be judged by those who know the men and their 
principles. 

Nor would the name be so useful as a means of connecting the retailer 
and manufacturer, if the residence were not stamped. The inference is cer- 
tainly very obvious, if it is not just, that this consideration was not over- 
looked, when they indicate in their circular that the omission of the maker’s 
residence is of still more consequence than that of his pame. The latter is 
essential, Why is this point made by the-e gentlemen ? 

But there is something more involved here than the amount of income of 
some fifty firms. This resulution bears directly upon the great subject of 
American manufactures, and its influence, undeviably, we think, is unfavora- 
ble to their success, and indeed so far as it has any influence, ruinous. Its 
tendency is to ignore even the existence of this branch of American industry. 
It is a virtual aunouncement that manufacturers, if they do live and breathe 
and act, must do so under cover, or at least in ashadow. They may work, 
indeed, but the best and most directed evidence that they do is to be blotted 
out of existence. This is singular ground for a true son of America to oe 
cupy. Jovatban has been accustomed to hoist his flag at mast head, and to 
proc aim to all the world that he himself stands on the deck and is ready to 
receive company and answer all civil questions. H+ does so in the presence 
of ail nations, the strongest as well asthe weakest. But this circular threatens 
—we know not what, if any of these men raise their blue buntin in sight 
of other people. 

If it is replied to this that it is not the stamp of American which is ob- 
jected to, but the name and exact location of the maker, then we say this is 
as bad, aud far more mean, fur it would then be obvious that the whole 
object was to secure the trade to themselves, forbidding all direct commun 
cation between the maker and the country retailer, lt would thus become 
&@ securily against purchases by the retailer from the manufacturer, which 
should exclude the agency of hese middlemen, These gentlemen will be 
very slow to admit any such despicable motive as this. But we cannot con- 
ceive of any other tnan one of those we have here suggested. 

That the omission of the maker’s name would tend to a deterioration of 
the quality of the wares, is also perfectly obvious. Hence it is beyond ques- 
tion a movewent productive of absolute evil, and it becomes its defenders to 
state what good they hope to effect in offset. 

But this suggests another thought, The second resolution says that they 
will nut give tbeir patronage tu those “who decline to comply to their de- 
maud or will discontinue to interfcra with tbe regular course of trade.” 
This, of course, refers 10 the demand made in the first resolution, and it is 
strange to us that these sagacious and clear-sighted men did not perceeive 
that it was themselves who are “interfering with the regular course 
of trade.” Is it not always the case that the makers of good warer 
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append their names to their packages? Does not this custom prevail 
from the manufacturer of pills to the makers of steam engines? How 
absurd, how ridiculous it would seem for the owners of steamboats to say 
“we will patrocize no machinist who stamps his name on hisengines? Why 
our boot-makers, hat-makers, and the whole array of producers, one 
would thiuk, would rise up in throngs like ghosts in a churcbyard, and 
ery out at such an assumption, and would feel in their hearts that some very 
singular and unworthy motive must bave sugg-sted such folly. But we can- 
not enlarge. We think this circular was ha-tily, thoughtlessly adopted, and 
will be mo-t disastrous in its results, if carried out in practice. We may re- 
fer again to this subject. 





STATISTICS OF THE COD FISHERY AT PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


Torat number of vessels employed 84, with an aggregate tonnage of 
7605 tons, manved by nearly 800 seaman, and possessing an aggregate value 
including outfits of $275,000. Compared with the previous year, this return 
exhibits a diminution of three vessels, with the same amount of tonnage 
employed ; over the year of 1853 it shows an addition of two vessels and 
527 tons, and over the year 1852, an increase of nineteen vessels and 2375 
tons in the aggregate. The average value of the vessels employed has also 
constantly increased, by annually substituting larger and more costly vessels 
for those of an inferior size. The largest vessel engaged in fishing the past 
season was a schooner of 131 tons. 

The importations of 1855 consist as follows: Of codfish, 76,914 quintals, 
and of cod oil, 806 barrels, which fall short of 1854 about one-eigbt, and 
of those of 1853 about one-third, while they exceed those of 1852 nearly 
one sixth. The heaviest importations were in 1854, when nearly every 
vessel returoed with a full fare. But owing to the constantly increasing 
scarcity of fish, our importations do not keep pace with our increasing ton- 
nage. This fact will be perceived by comparing the yearly imports with 
the yearly tonnage employed. Thus in 1855 were caught to each ton of 
shipping engaged, nine quintals and thirty-six pounds of codfish, against 
ten quintals and fifty-eight pounds in 1854; ten quintals and forty-two 
pounds in 1853, and eleven quintals and fifty-seven pounds in 1852. The 
obvious tendency of such a decline is to limit the annual impcrt of each 
vessel in a like proportion. Vessels, therefore, which formerly brought in 
1000 quintals of fi-h in a voyage of four months, are now able to obtain only 
seven-eights as many during the entire season. 

The price of fish for the few past years has steadily augmented, the aver- 
age price in 1855 being $3 52 per quintal, against $3 24 in 1854, and 
$3 22 in 1853. The price of cod oil has likewise increased of late, the 
average price during the past year being 68 cents per gallon. From the 
scarcity of fisb, before alluded to, and an increased demand in the market, 
the present price must be upheld. ‘The value of importations are as fullows : 
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Total value of import, - - - - $266,893 36 
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The amount of “ bounty” obtained by the fishermen collectively the past 
year was $27,363,90, against an equal amount in 1854, $25,946 ia 1858, 
and $20,434 in 1852. 

Durmg the past year 84,000 bushels of salt were expended, against 
98,000 in 1854. 

The average length of the fishing voyages the past season was 4 months 
and 15 days. 

The population of Provincetown in 1850 was 3,157. 





REVOLVING FIRE-ARMS—COLT’S PATENT. 


Our readers must not suppose, from the caption just penned, that we are 
under the ivfluence of a high war fever; we are as peaceable as any lamb, 
and regard discretion as much the better part of valor. We have as gooda 
defense against suspicion of any murderous intent as had the Friend who 
took part in the discussion of the merits of Co't’s pistols before the [nstitu- 
tion of Civil Engineers in England. After several military geotlemen and 
others had highly commended the merits of this patent as a most efficient 
weapon both of attack and defense, and one which had proved itself worthy 
of confidence in not a few instances in actual war, a Friend remarked that 
he thought “all weapons might be dispensed with, except for protection 
against wild beasts.” So we may suggest that without regard to their use 
in war, or in circumstances of peculiar personal exposure, it is of very great 
importance to have fire-arms which shall be easily managed, safe in handling, 
and sure and exact in discharge. So far as we can discover, all these re- 
quisites are especially descriptive of Cult’s revolvers. 

The idea of a revolving breech is not a modern one, A match-lock gun 
in the Tower of London is probably the invention of the 15th century. 
It has four chambers, mounted on an arbor parallel with the barrel and 
welded to it. Another specimen, in the same collection, is furnished with a 
Pyrites wheel lock, and one priming pan is common to the six chambers of 
the revolving breech. 

In the “ Musée d'Artillerie,” at Paris, are two specimens of match-lock 
guns, with revolving breeches, each having eight chambers, rotated by the 
hand, the cover of the priming magazines requiring to be pushed back by 
the finger before firing. 

Another ancient form of this weapon, brought to England from India, 
closely resembles that first mentioned. The breech has tive chambers, each 
having a priming pan with a swing cover. 

There is also, in Paris, anotber gun with eight chambers, differing in the 
arrangement of the touch-holes from the preceding, having one main priming 
tube extending from the pan to the rear of the revolving chambers, with 
eight corresponding tubes extending from the rear to within a short distance 
of the front end, where an orifice is pierced into each chamber for the pur- 
pore of igniting the charge immediately behind the bullet, obliging the charge 
to burn backwards towards the breech. This belongs to the seventeenth 
century. 

Other inventions much more recent are well known, which possess more 
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or less merit, but compared with the contrivances of our own times are, of 
course, exceedingly defective. 

Among the first American inventions of revolving fire-arms was a rotating 
breach with a flint lock, patented by E:isha H. Collier, in 1818, and one 
contrived by a Mr. Wheeler, of Boston, and patented by Cornelius Cooledge 
in 1819. ‘lhe first invention of Mr. Colt was in 1830. Various improve- 
ments have since been made in their construction, and they are now admitted 
to be the most effective, for actual service, of all the ingenious inventions of 
the day. 

These arms were used in the Florida war with great success. The Indians 
as is well known, are very expert in the use of fire-arms, and could meet and 
resist the attack of white men with great vigor. But when they saw that 
their enemies could discharge their weapons six times without re-loading, 
they were persuaded that the white men had some valuable secret, some 
“‘medicine” far beyond their attainment, and they were induced to surrender. 
Col. Chas. May says “ten men with Cult’s pistols in their belts, and who 
uuderstand their use, can go anywhere and keep off almost any force. I 
should not hesitate, with ten men, armed with these pistols, to go anywhere 
across the plains.” 

Major Thompson, inspector of fire-arms for the U. S. army says: “After 
much tiring and examination, the Board of Ordinance adopted Col. Colt’s 
pistol for the service as the best weapon presented for their consideration.” 

The reputation of this invention is as great abroad as in this country. It 
is adopted by a portion, at least, of the British army, and is in very extensive 
use »]] over the world. There are other pistols which possess particular 
merits to as great an extent as these. For mere pastime and for personal 
protection under ordinary circumstances they may be equally serviceable, 
We described one in a late number of our journal. But for quickness of 
loading, in an actual engagement, and facility of managing, and for accuracy 
in firing, probably no invention approaches this, At least, we have seen 
none. 

Mr. Colt bas an establishment at Hartford, Conn., for the manufacture of 
thesearms, Four fifths of the work is done by machinery. So extensive and 
so complete are these works, that two hundred and fifty pistols have been 
finished per day, or fifteen hundred arms per week, by Jess than five hundred 
work-people. Col. Colt has also a similar establishment at Thames Bank, 
near Vauxhall Bridge, London, in a builuing which was occupied in making 
the mouldings, ete., for the new palace at Westminister. 


Newtou’s London Journal says: 


The Great Exhibition of 1851 made Europe first acquainted with the re- 
peating arm, known in the United States as “ Colt’s Revolver.” At that time, 
the importation, for sale, of fire-arms, of foreign make, was strictly prohib- 
ited ; and although the revolver obtained some favor from military men, yet 
it was not allowed to be purchased, even by officers ordered on fore'gn ser- 
vice, without a special permit from the Treasury. At a later period in the 
year 1851, the Caffres having proved exceedingly troblesome to the Govern- 
ment, some three hundred of these weapons were sent to the Cape of Good 
Hope, to test their efficiency on the savage tribes in the interior. Tois pur- 
chase was, at the best, but small encouragement; yet it determined Colonel 
Colt to establish an armory in this country, by the outlay of many thousand 
pounds, for the manufacture, not of fire-arms generally, but exclusively of a 
weapon which had its reputation to win in Europe,—and that against no 
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mean competition, What a contrast this daring course—in re:pect of a 
weapon, for which, as yet, there was no demand—presents to that pursued by 
the trade in London and Birmingham, we sball see in the sequel, when we 
revert to the Report of the Select Committee, appointed in 1854, “to con- 
sider the cheapest, most expeditious, and most efficient mode of providing 
small arms for Her Majesty’s service.” 

“ The factory at Thames Bank is, as we understand, but small, in compari- 
son with the Colonel’s works at Hartford, Connecticut, U. S.; but, aceord- 
ing to our notions, it presents very respectable dimersions ; and as an illus- 
tration af automatic manufacture, notwithstand.ng the newness of the sys- 
tem, it is scarcely to be surpassed by any branch of trade with which we 
are acquainted. The machinery may be divided under four c'asses, viz.,— 
that of forging, turning, boring, and milling. The ee ee rised 
for the most part on “the ground and first floors of the factory, which is a 
substantial brick building measuring some 350 feet in lengih, and containing 
three floors besides the basement. The basement of this building is occu- 
pied with planing machines and other heavy mechanism employed in con- 
structing new tools, effecting repairs, &c. ; and in the top floor or loft, the 
assembling of the work i is effected, and the final touches are given by skilled 
workmen to the different parts of the arm. An extensive range of sheds in 
the factory yard is devoted to the use of the carpenters and smiths. The 
number of hands employed in the works, reckoning men, women, and boys, 
somewhat exceeds two hundred, They are divided into groups, and were 
at first supervised by American workmen from Hartford, who, being paid 
by contract (each item of the pistol having a determined value,) were thus 
personally interested in the speed of production: but these po-ts are now 
chiefly occupied by the most diligent and steady of the English workmen 
who first made acquaiotance with machinery at the factory’,’ 


Tue U. 8S. Aericutturat Socrery.—The Exeentive Committee of the 
U.S. Agricultural Socie'y had a meeting in Philadelpnia last we-k. The 
Philadelphia Ledger says of it: 

“ Colosel Wilder, the efficient and distinguished chief of the Association, 
presided. The object of the meeting was to arrange certain preliminaries 
for the next annual exhibition, which has been fixed to take plave in this city 
on the 7th of October, and which it is proposed t» conduct on a sesle of un- 
exampled liberality and splepdor. It was decided to embrace, as olj-cts of 
the exhibition, horses and horned cattle, swine and sheep, agric: altural im- 
plements, cereal and vegetable products, poultry, and native fruits and wines, 

“A grand banquet, in which ladies will participate, was also settled as 
part of the programme ; and it was agreed to appropriate $12,900 or 
$15,000 in premiums.’ 

The people of that city are arranging for an exhibition which will eclipse 
that held in Boston last fall. Tney have subscribed $15,000 as a guaranty 
fund, and appointed a committee of arrangements of furty persons, embrac- 
ing some of the leading men of the different professions. We do not see 
hov *hey can exceed in the exe-llenecy of arrangements the show in B ston, 
except they will secure fair weather for each day. This would be a feature 
of immense value. 
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Tue importance of additional ti on our railroads cannot be over- 
rated. Whoever will devise a thorough system of signals, which will be 
easily managed, and instantly perceived “and understood, “at suitable distances 
at all times, will confer an immense benefit on the public. Numerous plans 
have been devised, with many of which we are familiar, but some of them no 
doubt have fuiled to attract our notice. 

A small pamphlet has recently been sent to us containing an entirely 
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novel form of signals for such u:e, which certainly bas strong claims to favor. 
We publish below as full a statement of it as our limits will permit. We 
only detain the reader long enough to commend the skill and energy dis- 
played in the management of the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore 
Railroad, where these signals are now in operation, under the supervision of 
S. W. Fetroy, Esq. He is not only an accomplished engineer but tho- 
roughly understands the details of railroad operations, as well in their bear- 
ings upon the interests of the company, and also in promoting the conve- 
nience of the public. But we let the pampblet speak for itself. It is pre- 
pared by Mr. Franklin E. Felton. 

The writer first alludes to the defects of certain systems of signals now in 
use. He says: 

“In the fiist place, the compensation given to signal-men is so slight that 
none but men of limited capacity will accept the situation. In the second 
place, it pot unfrequently happens tbat in times of danger, men lose their 
presence of mind, and are incapable of acting with discretion. The in- 
stances are by no means rare of a signal-map, startled by the unexpected ap- 
proach of a train, becoming so confused as to exbibit a signal of safety, when 
the occasion demand the signal of danger, and thus a train has been thrown 
from the track or precipitated into a river. Some two years since an acci- 
dent of this nature occurred on the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore 
Railroad. A draw tender while waiting for a night train, feeling somewhat 
fatigued with the labors of the day, determined on taking a quiet nap. He 
had previously opened the draw in order that vessels might pass through 
without molesting him. Being suddenly awakened from his slumber by the 
noise of the approaching train, in the confusion of the moment he sprang to 
his feet, and seizing his lanterp, which unfortunately was a white one, waved 
it across the track. The engine-driver seeing the signal of safety proceeded 
on his way, and the whole train was precipitated into the river, causing the 
loss of several lives, and the destruction of a considerable amount of property. 

“ To obviate the danger inseparably connected with the use of signals de- 
pendent in their operation on human power, numerous devices have been 
proposed, designed to furnish a system of signals free from the objectionable 
features which characterize those in general use at the present time. 

“ Within the short space of a month from the occurrence of the melan- 
choly catastrophe at Norwalk on the New-Haven Railroad, no Jess than 
twenty improvements in railway signals were presented at the Patent-Office, 
none of which, however, upon examination were deemed worthy of a pateut. 

“A recent investigation into the merits of four of the best foreign and 
domestic devices of railway signals, demonstrates their unfitness to accomplish 
the purpose for which they were intended.” 

After discussing these points he proceeds thus: 

“ The Railway Protective Signal, invented by the late S. L. Spaffurd, Esq., 
an Engineer of eminent ability, is free from «Jl the objectiovable features 
characteristic of the various systems as yet devised. From the simplicity of 
its construction and the substantial character of the materials forming its 
component parts, there is no liability of its becoming deranged, while its ap- 
plication is not restricted to draw-bridges or switches, like other devices for a 
similar purpose, but on the contrary it can without difficulty be adapted to 
any revolving or sliding structure. 

“The signals exhibited by this invention are visible at a great distance, and 
are equally conspicuous by day and night. Both the signals of safety and 
of danger it displays are positive, and can be made to assume any size or 
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shape desirable, and can be elevated to any height the nature of the aa 
may require. The engine-driver, accordingly, is informed of the true cond 
tion of the track at a safe distance from the bridge or switch, and that too 
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notwithstand the intervention of a curve or other obstacle between the train 
and the place of danger. 

“Tn poiot of economy the Railway Protective Signal takes precedence of 
all others, since it can be erected at a slight expense, and requires no altera 
tion in the structure to which it is applied, while the cost of keeping it in re- 
pair is altogether trivial. 

“ The crowning merit, however, of the invention consists in its absolute in- 
dependence of human control and the impossibility of showing an incorrect 
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sigoal by means of it. If the draw be unlocked or open, or the switch in an 
unsafe position for the passage of a train, the signal man has no power to ex-* 
hibit a wrong tignal, whereby the safety of the train might be endangered. 

“The practical utility of Mr. Spafford’s invention has been demonstrated by 
experience. During the past eighteen months it has been in constant use 
on nine draw: bridges on the Philadelpbia, Wilmington and Baltimore Rail- 
road, and all who are acquainted with its practical operation, from the Pres- 
ident of the Company to the engine-drivers, concur In expressing their un- 
qualified approbation of its merits and unhesitating confidence in the infalli- 
bility of the signals it displays. 

“ The record of railroad casualties, for the brief period of seven years, pre- 
sents a Jamentable exhibition of the disastrous consequences attendent on the 
use of signals operated by the agency of human power. 

“ From this cause alone, within that time, no Jess than four hundred lives 
have been destroyed, and an equal number of persons injured by accidents at 
draw-bridges, switches, and railroad crossings. The amount of damages paid 
by the various companies, on whose lines these disasters occurred, as com- 
pensation to the victims and their legal representatives, exceeds the sum of 
three millions of dollars, the Norwalk catastrophe alone having cost the New- 
Haven Company nearly four hundred thousand dollars, ‘Ihe decrease in 
business, occasioned by the loss of public coufidence ansing from a sense of 
insecurity and danger, as evidenced by such frightful calamities, must have 
diminished the earnings of these respective companies to an amount equal 
to the pecuniary damages sustained by them. 

“ It is gratifying to observe that the duty of Railroad Companies to adopt 
every practicable measure for attaining safety at draw-bridges is about to 
be enforced by legislative enactments. The matter has already attracted the 
attention of the Legislatures of Massachusetts and New-Jersey, and it may 
confidently be expected that the discussion of the subject, and the adoption 
of stringent laws, will not only lessen the danger of railroad of traveling, but 
will also tend to restore contidence in railroad property by preventing the 
occurrence of those deplorable catastrophies which cause such unspeakable 
misery to the unfortunate victims and their friends, and the liability to which 
renders railroad securities of such precarious value. 

“ In no way can this desirable object be so readily effected as by compell- 
ing Railroad Companies to establish a reliable system of signals, certain in 
their operation, and wholly independent of human control. 

“The diagrams show the application and working of the Signal in detail, 
when attached to a pivot draw. It can, however, with equal facility, be used 
in connection with any other form of draw, the only change necessary being 
in the arrangement of the Stop Lock. 

“The same letters in different diagrams refer to the same parts of the 
Signal. 

“The principal parts are the Signal Boards, A. A.; the Signal Frame, 
B. B.; the Sliding Frame, C. C.; the Lantern Czrriage, and Lanters, D.; 
the joixted Levers, E. E.; the Guides, F. F.; the Connecting Rod, G. ; 
the Signal Boaid and Stop Lock Lever, H.; ihe Step Lock, I.; and the 
Latch Lever, K. 

“The Signal Boards, A. A., are painted red on one face and white on tho 
reverse, aud the Lanterns are so placed that when the white face « f the Board 
is exposed, the white Lantern is seen above the Board, and when the red face of 
the Board is exposed, the red Lantern is seen below. The Boards are hinged to 
the Signal Frame, B. B., at a distance equal to their width from the top of the 
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frame, and connec'ed with the Sliding Frame, C. C., which moves vertically 
in the grooved corners of the Signal Frame, by the jointed Levers, E. E., one 
Lever to each Board. The Sliding Frame, C. C., is attached to the Signal 
Board and Stop Lock Lever, H., by the Connecting Rod, G., while from the 
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3 Fig. 3 shows a top view of 
the Sigoal and Lanterns. 





TOP VIEW 


Fig. 4. An elevation of the 
Sliding Frame. 
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Fig. 5. The relative position 
of the Lanterns. 


LANTERNS 


under side of the Levers, the Stop Lock, I, passes into the Pier such a dis- 
tance that, when raised, it leaves a space between its point and the Pier suf- 
ficient to admit the thickness of the curved arm of the Latch Lever, K. 
Against this Stop Lock, when down, rests the extremity of the curved arm of 
the Latch Lever, connected with the Latches at the point marked L, thereby 
preventing any movement of them until the Stop Lock is raised, which is 
shown at once by the Boards and Lanterns above. 
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“ Fig. 2 shows the same Draw, turned at right angles to its first position. 
To effect this, the Latches must first be drawn back, as follows: The long’ 
arm of the Signal Board and Stop Lock Lever is raised until the point of the 
Stop Lock comes above the Pier sufficiently to admit the curved arm of the 
Latch Line. In raising this arm of the Signal Board and Stop Lock Lever the 
opposite arm is depressed, which, by means of the Connectiog Rod pulls 
down the Sliding Frame, and this, acting upon the jointed Levers, causes the 
lower side of the Signal Boards to describe a semi-circle, thus exposing the 
red side of the Boards and the red Lantern. Then by throwing back the 
Latch Lever, its curved arm passes under the fuot of the Stop Lock, the 
Draw is unlocked and can be turned off. 

“Tt will be seen that after the Draw is once moved, the Stop Lock cannot 
be lowered, even if the Latches be thrown out, on account of its point coming 
against the top of the Pier, and that after the Draw is returned to place, it 
must first be latched before the Stop Lock can be lowered and the signal of 
safety shown.” 








Emery & Brotuers.—Among the many inventors who have done noble 
service to the cause of agriculture by improvements in machinery, are the 
ingenious and efficient firm whose name stands at our caption. Their man- 
ufactory is at Albany, and is very extensive. It is equally distinguished for 
the admirable facilities which they have contrived in conducting their opera- 
tions, as for the conveniences and the labor-saving which they have devised 
for the farmer. We are not a little surprised at the show which they make 
on paper in the advertisement of their machines, which is found at the end 
of this number. They commenced operations in 1848, and they already in- 
clude on their schedule of implements which they manufacture, most of the 
important machinery now employed in agricultural operations. Nor is the 
display a mere show on paper. We are satisfied that some of their machines 
are the very best of their kind. With some we are not familiar. But they 
deserve the encouragement of the community for their industry and effi- 
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ciency as well as for their ahalie inveutions. Nor is this a desert merely, 
for they are receiving what they have worthily earned, the confidence and 
the patronage of a large number of the agricultural community. To them 
and others who are devoted to similar pursurts, the word is more indebted 
than to scores of scientific men, who have designed contrivances good for 
nothing but for pampering the appetites, or the waste and destruction of 
human life, or to seores of great generals who have inspired a whole people 
with the spirit of war and then offered them up, in hecatombs, on the altar 
which themselves had constructed. We commend the implements of Emery 
& Brothers to the notice of our patrons. 















































COLBY’S MACHINE FOR PEELING WILLOWS. 


Tus machine consists of a frame about 
‘Se eight feet long and two and a half high, 
SpA upon one end of which are hung two 
Meeeg! rollers, each seven inches in diameter, and 
| of any required Jength from one, two or 
" four feet, as upon the length of the rollers 
| depends the amount of work that the 
# machine is able to perform. 
* One of these rollers is made of India 
rubber and the other of wood or iron. 
They are so hung that they roll together 
one over the other so as to draw the wil- 
low through between them, and at the 
same time have an endwise or vibrating 
motion of an inch on each one in con- 
trary direction so as to rub the bark loose 
from the willows as they are passing 
through. 

This vibrating motion is very quick, 
given by a lever attached to one end of 
each roller with a fulcrum in the ceuter 
between them, and operated by a crank 
under the machine as shown by the 
figure. One of the rollers being of India 
rubber will allow different sized willows 
to pass through at the same time, and no 
willow however large or small can pass 
through without being rubbed, and the 
pressure of the rubber is not sufficient to 
break or injure the willow while it will 
rub the bark loose if the willow is in 
proper condition to peel. On the other 
end of the frame are hung two rollers 
= like the first, only they have no vibrating 

2 ee = motion and are both made of Iodia rub- 
= ber, and are geared as to run about eight 
jm es as fast as the first ones, About six inches furward of these are hung 
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two other rollers each three inches in diameter, one or both made of India. 
rubber and running together with the same speed and in the same way (ex: 
cept the vibrating motion) as the first ones. These three sets of rollers and 
= machinery necessary to set them in motion constitute the whole ma 
cpine, 

The willow, after passing through the first rollers, as described, are carried 
to the second or small rollers, by a belt running over the table between them, 
and the thick end, which is already clean, passing through them is seized by 
the larger rollers running very fast and stripped through the small ones and 
thrown out clean, while the small rollers hold the loose bark which then rolls 
through and drops in a pile by itself. Such is the simple working of this 
labor-saving machine; it does its work perfectly and rapidly, to the entire 
satisfaction of every one who has seen it work. The amount of work which 
it 1s capable of performing depends oniy upon the length of the rollers and 
the speed at which it is driven. 


English Patents. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN Poorocrapuy. By Alexander Rollason, of Birmingham, 
—This invention consists of improvements in transferripg to paper, linen, 
cardboard, bone, ivory, wood, metal, or stone, the film of collodion or albu- 
men used in collodiotype or albumenized plates, by which a photograph 
may be removed from the glass or plate on which it may have been pro 
duced ; or the plain film may be transferred on to certain of the substances 
above named, and a new base or medium produced for the photographic 
pictures. 

The patentee first proceeds in the manner in which ordinary collodiotype 
photographs are produced ; thus :—Having thoroughly cleansed the glass 
plate cither with spirits of wine, naphtha, water, or tripoli, and finally buffed 
it with a charcoal buff leather, which will have a slightly greasy surface 
(and is therefore the better for the purpose,) he covers the glass with iodized 
collodion, or any other similar and suitable filmy material, on which a pho- 
tograph can be taken; and after submitting it to any of the well-known pro- 
cesses for rendering the film sensitive, such as immersion in a bath of nitrate 
of silver, he places it in the camera, and takes a picture, which has then to 
be developed in the ordioary manner, viz., by washing with a solution of 
iron in nitric or glacial acetic acid, and afterwards fixed with a solution of 
cyanide of potassium or hyposulphate of soda: having been well washed, it 
is allowed to dry (if necessary, applying a gentle artificial heat.) Should 
the collodion be of a very adhesive quality, it is sometimes essential, before 
drying the picture, to immerse it for two or three seconds in a bath of very 
dilute nitric acid. 

The picture thus taken is subject to the improved process for removing or 
transferring the film from the glass, Having first ascertained that it is per- 
fectly dry, the inventor proceeds to color it (if intended to be colored) at the 
back or on the film itself, in the following manner, employing oil, or varnish, 
or well-sized water colors:—The picture is tinted aceording to taste; and, 
when dry, the whole is covered with any colored varnish, according to the 
general tint wished to be produced. If it is not desired to color the picture 
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whilst on the glass, it is covered at once with varnish, the components of 
which are asphaltum or Brunswick black dissolved in mioeral naphtba to 
about the consistency of cream. Its tone may be varied by the introduction 
of warmer or cooler color, according to taste, when the varnish is sufficiently 
dry, which may be proved by the finger detecting no stickiness, It is not 
desirable to let it dry beyond this point, Jest it should crack; but, in case 
further operations should be suspended for a time, to avoid cracking, the 
varnisb must be coated with a thin solution of shellac, which will prevent 
further hardening of the varnish. The next proceeding is to remove the 
film from the glass, and having prepared a mucilage—composed, by prefer- 
ence, of gum-arabic and honey, in the proportion of two-thirds of the for- 
mer to one-third of the latter—the patentee covers the varnish with this 
mucilage ; (in case it be paper employed for the transfer, it may be neces- 
sary to damp it first, and then coat it with the same mucilage) after which 
he attaches the paper or other flexible material to the back of the picture. 
An even adhesion of the surfaces is effected by clamping the edge between 
two pieces of wood jointed together, and rolling out the air bubbles with a 
simple apparatus, consisting of a piece of thick India rubber tubing slipped 
tightly over an ordinary ruler. When the transfer is to be taken upon wood, 
stone, or other non-flexible substance, care must be taken that the surface be 
perfectly smooth ; and the air bubbles may be excluded by applying one 
end of the picture first and gradually sliding it on. When the mucilage 1s 
dry enough—which may be ascertained by raising or bending back one cor- 
ner of the picture, upon which, if sufficiently dry, the film should begia to 
separate itself from the glass—the time has arrived fur completing its re- 
moval. By means of a feather, a few drops of water or spirits of wine are 
now introduced between the edge of the picture and the glass, and, at 
the same time, the separation is gradually effected. 

The transfer is now complete; and when it is desired to color it or get 
rid of the irridescence that will be perceptible upon it, a little magilp, or 
varnish, or oi], or any other softening matter that will not injure the delicate 
surface, is rubbed over it with a pellet of cotton wool so as to leave a slight 
stickiness, to which the dry colors known as “mansions,” and many other 
dry colors, will adbere ; and, in some instances, omitting this Jast operation, 
water, oil, or varnish colors may be employed. The picture is now complete. 

By the same means the transfer from a plate or glass of a plain film of 
collodion or albumen on to any suitable base, such as a sheet of paper, or 
linen, wood, or ivory, may be effected. 


Improvep Composition For FIxING LITHOGRAPHS AND ENGRAVINGS ON 
Canvas, after being transposed or reproduced by a printing press. By 
Louis Adolphe Ferninand Besnard, of Paris.—This invention consists in 
transferring and fixing, by means of a composition on canvas or cloth duly 
prepared, all kinds of lithographic representations and engravings, without 
removing any particles of the paper on which they were made. 

In a vessel specially adapted for this purpose and capable of bearing heat, 
about a quart of soft water with a spoonful of linseed is placed: this is 
heated to ebullition for a few minutes, and is then withdrawn and strained, 
and the product is passed into another vessel. In half a glass of the water 
prepared as above, 400 grains (troy) of white moist sugar, are dissolved and 
strained through fine linen,—and to this is added the quart of water pre- 
pared as above described. 

Into a quart of water, maintained in a state of ebullition in a sand bath, 
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800 grains troy, of white gelatine are thrown while stirring with a wooden 
spatula. In about three minutes the liquid is withdrawn from the fire and 
passed through a strainer. The solution, thus prepared, is mixed with the 
linseed water and saccharine solution, and the whole is placed again on the 
fire. When ebullition commences, the inventor stirs with a camel-hair 
brush, which he withdraws saturated with the liquid, and passes quickly and 
lightly over the lithograph or engraving (which has been previously trans- 
ferred to the canvas to be painted by means of transfer paper, with is en- 
tirely removed) up and down, across, and to and fro; thus leaving the draw- 
ing completely freed from the smallest particle of paper. This application 
of the above solution by the camel-hair brush fixes instantly the drawing to 
the canvas. The drying of the canvas occupies more or less time acording 
to temperature. It is next coated with varnish by means of a fish-tail brush, 
andthe canvas is ready for paiating by the ordinary methods, 

The patentee claims the preparation of a composition and process of trans- 
ferring and fixing lithographic images and engravings on cloth or canvas. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE Masts AND Spars or Sars anp VEssELts. By 
John Robb, and Laurence Hill, both of Greenock.—In carrying out their 
invention the patentees build the Jower part of the mast of iron, from the 
“step” to the upper deck, or to a short distance above the upper deck; and 
the upper part of the mast, from or near the deck, they construct in any of 
the ways usually adopted in the construction of a wooden mast, and fix it 
in the upper end of the Jower or iron portion. Masts so constructed can be 
cut away with the usual facility, and, if cut or carried away, they can be 
more easily replaced than common masts, or than masts constructed wholly 
of iron, or having iron plates running throughout the entire length. The 
form of the iron part of the mast is that of a hollow iron tube, which form 
facilitates the fixing of the wooden part into it. It may either be built into 
aud form part of the vessel, which plan is preferred, or it may be constructed 
as a separate piece, and fixed in the usual way of fixing masts in vessels. 

The spars of ships the patentees also make, in part, of hollowiron tubing, 
say five or six feet in length, for a spar of about forty feet long, but longer 
or shorter for otber lengths of spars ; and the remaining portions or ends of 
the spar, they form by inserting into each end of the hollow iron tube a 
piece of wood of the same construction as the corresponding portion of a 
wooden spar made in the usual manner. 


IMPROVEMENTS FOR CONSTRUCTING PropE.isrs, &. By George Peacock, 
of Gracecburch street.—This invention consists in making each blade of a 
propeller of an open frame of wrought-iron, and covering such frame with 
sheet-iron, by which means great strength may be obtained with compara- 
tive lightness of structure. The form of the propeller-blades may be varied, 
but it is preferred that the outline of the open frame should correspond with 
that of a bee’s wing; and, in applyiog the sheet-iron to such frames, the 
same is formed hollow in front, and convex on the back surface, and para- 


bolic in its curvature. 


IMPROVEMENTS ON THE Construction oF RatLway WueeEts. By Alfred 
Krupp, of E-sen, Prussia.—This invention consists in forming railway wheels 
by a combination of asolid cast iron disc, whether corrugated or other wise, or 
plain, with or without ribs, with a wrought-iron or wrought or rolled steel 
tvre affixed thereto, by shrinking pressure, or bolts and nuts, or by any other 
suitable method. 
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The wheel is constructed of two distinct parts; namely, first, the interior 
of the wheel, including the nave; and second, the tyre. These parts are 
united by bolts and nuts, or by the ordinary process of shrinking. The in- 
terior part of the wheel and nave are formed of solid cast-iron: the portion 
surrounding the nave is provided with radial corrugations (or of an uodula- 
tory form.) which dimisish in depth towards the rim. The rim is furvished 
on each side with a flange; the inner one being of a greater depth than the 
outer, in order to receive the belts necessary to secure it to the tyre; or the 
central portion of the wheel may be cast with a number of radial ribs, of a 
greater width at the nave and diminishiog towards the outer edge. In all 
cases the central portion should be cast of sufficient dimensions to allow of 
being turned in the lathe, to form smooth aud even surfaces at the periphery 
and at the nave, for securely fixing the tyre and axle. For locomotive wheels, 
the radial corrugations or ribs should be increased proportionably in number 
and depth to the size of the wheel. The tyres for these wheels may be of 
wrought iron, or of wrougbt or rolled steel, and attached to the rims or 
flanges of the central and solid portion of the wheel, either in a hot state 
by shrinking, or in a cold state by means of a hydraulic press, or by bolts 
and nuts, or by any other approved method. 

The patentee claims constructing railway wheels by a combination of a 
solid cast-iron disc with a wrought-iron or wrought or rolled steel tyre, affixed 
shereto by shrioking, by bolts and nuts, or by any other known suitable 
means. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE PRESERVATION OF VEGETABLE SussTANces. By 
Francois Juseph Anger, of Stamford street, Blackfriars.—This invention con- 
sists in preserving potatoes and other vegetable substances, by means of a 
process which effects a change in the nature of the farinaceous matter con- 
tained in the vegetables operated on, and prevents decay or decomposition 
taking place. ‘The ageot employed for the purpose of this invention is an 
extract from fermented grain called diasta-is, which is mixed with warm 
water. This solution is heated to a degree sufficient for decomposing the 
farinaceous matter of the potato or other vegetable, which is then placed 
therein and allowed to remain until perfectly imbued with the solution and 
the farinaceous parts are decomposed. The vegetables are then removed 
from the solution, and placed in drying-rooms until thorougbly dried. 
When thus prepared, tbe potato or other vegetable is not susceptible to the 
decomposing influence of the atmosphere. ‘The patentee remarks, that cer- 
tain neutralized acids or chemical salts can be used instead of diastasis, and 
the employment of them would effect the purpose, but not so well as the 
diastasis. 





Sttver Mevat to rae Amoskzaa Company.—The Amoskeag Mills, 
David Gillis, Esq., agent, have received an elegant silver medal of the first 
class for their superior display of sheetings, tickiogs, flannels, and denims, at 
the World’s Exhibition at Paris Jast year. This company received the prize 
at the World’s fair at London for the same class of goods. These two prizes 
indivate beyond question that the American products caanot be equalled, in 
—_ instances, by the rich mapufactories of the old world.—Manchester 

irror. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Saarre’s Rirte.—This recently-invented weapon, if it possesses one-hal 
of the power and capacity claimed for it by its proprietor, is destined soon to 
supersede every other weapon for warlike purposes now in existence. It is the 
most ¢fficacious and terrible fire-arm in existence. The small carbine now 
used by the United States mounted men, throws a ball with a deadly accu- 
racy one-quarter of a mile, avd can be fired ten times per minute. It is not 
complicated in structure, is easily cleaned, and suffers no injury from wet 
weather. 

Mr. Sharpe is now preparing models for four new species of his weapon, 
namely: A small pocket pistol, calculated to throw a minnie ball one hun- 
dred yards; a rifle suitable for fsotmen, with a range of one mile; and a 
large gun to throw a two-ounce ball or a small shell,-one mile and a half, or 
as far as a man and horse can be seen to advantage. With this latter wea- 
pon, Mr. Sharpe declares he can set on fire a house or a ship at a distance 
of nearly two miles, and prevent the use of field artillery by kiiling the 
horses before the guns are brought within a good range. 

This rifle, in the hands of a good marksmen, is equal to ten muskets, 
bayonets and all; for, place a man six rods distant with a musket and bay- 
onet, and before he can bring the bayonet into use, the rifle can be loaded 
and aischarged ten times. They carry balls with great precision and force. 
Mr. Sharpe intends these rifles to become a national weapon, and should 
Congress, by using a little liberality, purchase the patent, the country would 


Ss 7 
be possessed of a means of warfare unequaled in the world.— Alton Courter. 


Sratistics or Encuisu AND Frenca Acricutture.—Some interesting 
statistics relative to the Agriculture of France and Eogland were given in a 
lecture delivered a few days since in Cornwall, by M. R. de la Trehonnais, 
In England, out of 50,000,000 acres cultivated, 10,000,000 are sown to 
wheat or other cereal crops, while in France 50,000,000 were cultivated for 
that purpose. The average growth of wheat per acre in England is 4 quar- 
ters, and ia France only 12 quarters; while the produce of English laud is 
about £3 4s. per acre, and that of French £1 12s. per acre. The number of 
sheep grown in each country is about 35,000,000, and the wool produced about 
60,000 tons; but, owing to the difference in the average, there is sometbin 
less than 14 sheep per acre in England, and only about one-third of a sheep 
per acre in France. In France there are annually slaughtered 4,000,000 of 
cattle, the average weight of each being two cwt. ; while ia England there 
is not half the number slaughtered, but the average weight is five cewt.— 
London Times. 


Tue Srzamer Sepasroro..—A new steamer, intended to run in the Up- 
per Lake trade, has just been completed in the ship-yard of L. Moses, in 
Cleveland. She bears the apprepriate name of Sebastopol. For strength 
and capacity, says the Plaindealer, she is not surpassed by any craft in that 
trade on the lakes. Her engine was manufactured at the Cuyahoga Works, 
has 32-inch cylinder, 11 feet stroke of piston, and is rated at 800 horse 
power. ‘I'he wheeis are thirty feet in diamater. She is about 830 tons ca- 
pacity, and, with all her machinery, draws but four and a half feet of water, 
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and with full cargo will not exceed eight and a half feet draught. No light- 
ing over shoal water, or the St. Clair Flats can be apprehended. She cost 
about $60,000. 


Tue Lake Fisnerres.—The number of barrels caught annually is stated 
as follows : 

Lake Superior, 3000 bbls.; Lake Michigan, 15,000; Lake Huron, 
15,000 ; Luke Erie, 3000; making in all 35,000. To which is added De- 
troit River, white fish, 7000 ; making a total of 42,000 bbls. 

These are sold at an average price of $11 per barrel—the aggregate 
amount of sales being $462,000, or nearly half a million dollars. Probably 
one-sixth of all the fish caught in Lakes Michigan, Huron and Superior, are 
trout—the remainder being white fish. In some of the rivers that flow into 
the Lakes, enormous quantities of pickerel are caught, reaching a total, with 
bass, mullet, ete., of about 10,000 barrels, selling fur $85,000. It appears 
that there are thirty-three varieties of fish in and about the Lakes, many of 
which might be artificially and successfully propagated. 


Marytanp AcricutturaL Cotiteae.—Mr. Sothoron has reported a bill 
in the Senate to establi-h and ecdow an Agricultural College in the State of 
Maryland. It provides that when the stockholders shall have secured sub- 
scriptions for two thousand shares of twenty-five dollars each to the stock of 
said college they shall be entitled to draw from the States Treasury the 
annual sum of $6,000, which is to be appropriated as a perpetual endow- 
ment for the payment of the salaries of professors, &c. James T. Earle, John 
O. Wharton, Nicholas B. Worthington, Charles B, Calvert, George W. 
Hughes, Walter W. W. Bowie, Ramsey McHenry and J. Carroll Walsh, 
Esqrs., are named as the commissioners to obrain subscriptions. The Gov- 
ernor of the State is to be president ex-officio, and the President of the Senate, 
and the Speaker of the House of Delegates, and the Comptroller of the treas- 
ury, for the time being permanent trustees. 


Increased Factiitres For Western Traver.—Three years ago I came 
from Cleveland, by the road, with my family and conveyances, and we were 
nearly three weeks on the way. Now, we can make the trip by railroad in 
eighteen hours. We are 145 miles from St. Louis, and a year ago it required 
several days of hard travel for man and beast to reach that city. Now, two 
trains of wide, comfortable cars, pass daily over a very good six foot railroad, 
in which the man of business or pleasure can read the morning paper, or 
look out upon the broad and beautiful prairie, or take a nap in his easy seat 
without fear of the horse tiring, or it becoming necessary to pry out of the 
mud. 

A daily line of first-class steamers now ply between Cairo and New-Or- 
leans. Passengers from the South, for the East, take the Illinois Central 
road at Cairo, to the crossing of the O. & M. R. R ; thence here to Indian- 
apolis, Cleveland, New-York, Boston, Philadelphia, &c., &e. From Cairo to 
New-Orleans navigation is never obstructed by freezing, while the Mississippi 
and Ohio, above Cairo, are frequently frozen entrely over. Such is the case 
at this time, and but for the railroads travel between the North and South 
would be suspended.—Cor. O. Fur. 


Guaxo For Corton.—We have seen a letter of a late date from Dr. 
Cloud, of the Cvtton Planter, in which he says, “ My guano has astonished 
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the natives. On sixty acres of Jand, with six dollars’ worth of guano to the , 
acre, I have made 100,000 pounds seed cotton and fifteen bales yet to 
pick.” The Doctor’s plantation is in Macon county, and consists mostly of 
level pine-land, with a clay subsoil. We want no better proof of the benefi- 
cial results of guano. In this case, less than 200 pounds to the acre, com- 
bined with land plaster, have produced, upon what is considered poor land, 
more than the average yield of the best prairie and river-botton Jands. A 
great deal of similar land is to be found in Mobile and Baldwin counties, 
which, by the employment of a liberal dressing of guano alone, or guano 
and land plaster combined, would produce fine crops of corn, oats, rye, wheat, 
cotton and garden vegetables—Ala. Planter. 


Bees AnD Quaits.—The Rey. A. H. Milburn in a lecture on the West 
says : 

“ Two remarkable facts are to be noted in respect to the advancement of the 
whites. The first is that the quail, unknown to the Indian, makes its first ap- 
pearanee—from whence no man knows—when the white man plows and 
plants his fields, affording an abundance of delicious food to the pioneer. The 
second fact is that the honey-bee is not found in the country while in the 
possession of the Indians. It keeps just in the advance of the advancing 
wave of civilization. Whenthe Indians see the swarms of these new visitors, 
their wise men sadly acknowledge that it is time for them to abandon their 
pleasant hunting-grounds and the graves of their fathers, and seck new 
homes.’ 


Move or Fsepinc.—An English farmer says, “Good sheds, dry beds, 
small yards or boxes, regularity in feeding small quantities at a time, are the 
great essentials in feeding all animals, and strict attention to these principles 
would save an immense quantity of valuable food.” 


Larcest Carryine Suip.—the keel of a ship was recently laid at the ship- 
yard of Wm. H. Webb, in New-York, intended to be the Jargest carrying 
ship ever built. She is to be of 2500 tons, 240 feet long, 46 feet beam, and 
80 feet hold, and is estimated to carry over 7000 bales of cotton. 


Iueort or Day-Goops ar New-Yorx.—For the first ten months of 1852 
the estimated value on imported dry-goods at this port was $53,000.000 ; 
for the corresponding period of 1853, $82,000,000 ; of 1854, $76,000,000 ; 
and of 1855, $57,000,000. The falling off during the past year was doubt- 
less consequent on the excess of importations for previous years. 


Joy art A Frienp’s Fatt.—A wag having been told that the price of bread 
had fa:len—-exclaimed : “ This is the first time that I ever rejoiced at the fall 
of my best friend.” 


Manuractures 1s Marsieneap, Mass.—Marblehead annually manufac- 
tures some 300,000 pairs of boots and shoes, that are valued at over a mil- 
lion of dollars, They have 2,565 persons—1,080 males and 1,485 females, 
employed in the business. They have found it for their advantage to have 
fewer fishing vessels and more shoe shops. 


Grats Crop or Ittixo1s.—The Chicago Press estimates the grain crop 
of Illinois for 1855 as follows: 180,000,000 bushels of Indian corn; 
20,000,000 bushels of wheat, and 50,000,000 of oats, barley and rye. 
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Eprrn Harz. A Village Story. By Turace Satmon. Phillips & Sampson, Boston. 


1856. 
This is a pleasing and simple story of a young girl. Some of the scenes are very 


amusing, and others are very sorrowful. It is a very good book. 
Wotrspen ; An Authentic Account of Things then and thereunto pertaining, as they 
are and have been. By J.B. Phillips & Sampson, Boston. 
This is a New-England story, describing the fortunes of several of the ‘‘ Wolfsden- 
ers,” but principally of Alek, who, sadly disappointed at finding that his lady love 
prefers another, leaves his home to seek his fortune. 


Martin & Johnson, 27 Beekman street, New- 


THe QuaRTO SuakspEARE, Illustrated. 


York. 
Thirty-eight numbers of this splendid edition have now been issued. We can 


hardly commend the publishers too highly for the almost absolute perfection of style 
in which they have executed this great work, The engravings are of the highest 


style of art. Thirty-eight of equal merit can scarcely be found in any American pub- 

lication, and they, and the paper and letter-press are allin good keeping. The last will 

soon be published. Price 25 cents a single number. Most of the later numbers are 
double. 

Tue Kixcs or Rome. Tue Repvsiic or Rome. By F. W. Ricorp. With illustra- 
tions. New-York: A. 8S. Barnes & Co. 1856. 

These two small volumes give us a concise history of the periods to which they 
belong. The first is, of course, to a great degree fabulous, but it is all wehave. Both 
are well arranged and well written, and should be in every juvenile library. Both are 
illustrated with good wood engravings. 

Tue Catuoric, Letters addressed by a Jurist to a Young Kinsman proposing to join 
the Church of Rome. By E. H. Derny. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 12mo, 
293 pages. 

These letters are written with very great ability. The argument of the writer is 
sustained by the early fathers, Scripture, history, and books of travels. It is admira- 
bly written, and the whole is executed with remarkable taste. 

Lire or ScuamyL, and Narrative of the Circassian War of Independence against 
Russia. By J. Mirron Mackie, author of ‘‘ Cosas de Espafia.” Boston: John P. 
Jewett & Co. New-York: Sheldon, Lamport & Blakeman. 12mo, 300 pages. 
Sehamy]l, the hero of this narrative, and a hero in the Circassian war, was born in 

1797, and after the death of Hamsad Bey, became his successor as Imam, and is inti- 

mately connected, of course, with the intensely interesting events of that remarkable 


war. The work has the interest of a novel, is well written, and no doubt reliable. 


Ernest Linwoop. ANovel. By Caro.ine Ler Hentz. Boston: John P. Jewett & 

Co. 1856. 

Mrs. Hentz was a very beautiful and a very powerful writer. We say was, for we 
regret to say that she died the very day this book was published. She excelled in the 
humorous style, and she equally excelled in the pathetic and in the passionate. The 
volume before us furnishes abundant proof of this. No female writer in this country 
deserves a higher place in the esteem of the public than she, as no other was more 


ardently beloved or more highly honored by those who personally knew her. Forit 
is not merely as an author that she was preéminent. As a woman, by her elegance 


of manner, her rare powers in conversation, her well-proportioned intellect, and her 
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character throughout as a woman, a wife, and a mother, Mrs. Hentz, the individual, 
was as distinguished as Mrs. Hentz the author. 

This volume is remarkable for variety in the character of its scenes, all alike wel; 
conceived and admirably managed. And through the whole there is a tone of 1229 rel 
gious feeling, not ostentatiously paraded nor exhibited for effect, but pervading the 


whole book, and flowing out of the writer’s inmost soul. 


titude of just such noble women. 


Would that we had a mul- 


The volume is for sale in New-York by Sheldon, Lamport & Blakeman. 





List of Patents Issued 


FROM TERMINATION OF PREVIOUS 


Edward F. Berry, of Hudson, N. H., for im- 
provement in machines for sowing seed broad- 
cast 

Sherburne C. Blodgett, of Philadelphia, Pa., for 
improvement in iurks, 

Henry A. Brown and James Wiley, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for improved fountain pen. 

Wallis and George Bull, of Tonawanda, Pa., for 
improveinent in machines for sawing marble. 

Abner Burnham, of Albany, N. Y., for improve- 
ment in cooking stoves, 

George H. Corliss and Elisha Harris, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., for improvement in rolling metal. 

George H. Corliss and Elisha Harris, of Provi- 
dence, R.I., for improvement in forging thimbles. 

John B. Cornell, of New-York, N. Y., for im- 
provement in vault covers. 

Marcus M. Cass and Lawson R. Bigelow, of Wat- 
kins, N. Y., for improved grapple for raising stone. 

Seth P. Chapin, of New-York, N. Y., for im- 
provement in sewing guides. 

Stephen Gorsuch, of Altoona, Pa., for improve- 
ment in seeding machines. 

John Johnson, of Troy, N. Y., for improvement 
in power looms. 

Francis Jos. Klein, of New-York, N. Y., for 
flexible pen-holder. 

Abraham, Ezra, and Chas. Marquiss, of Monti- 
cello, Iil., and Chas. Emerson, of Decatur, IIL, for 
improvement in the mode of draining ploughs. 

James B. Mell, of Riceboro, Ga., for improve- 
ment in ploughs. 

John H. Palmer, of Elmira, N. Y., for machine 
for tenoning window blinds. 

Micheal Phelan, of New-York, N. Y., for im- 
provement in billiard and table cushions. 

Charles 8. Pitman, of Swampscott, Mass., for 
improved mode of applying shafts to axles. 

Rensselaer Reynolds, of Stockport, N. Y., for 
improvement in temples for looms. 

F. Roesler, of New-York, N. Y., for improvement 
in the construction of pessaries. 

Jos. Smith, of Sunbury, O., for improvement in 
hubs for carriages. 

James F. Starret, of New-York, N. Y., for ma- 
chine for printing from engraved plates. 


LIST TO MARCI 4, 


Masa B. Southwick, of the Parish of St. Hilaire, 
Canada, for improvemen? in machines for prepar- 
ing vegetables for preservation. Patented in Eng- 
land September 15, 1853. 

Russel Wildman, of Charlestown, Mass., for 
improvement in furnaces for heating slugs for 
the use of hatters, tailors, and others. 

George W. Livermore, of Cambridgeport, Mass,, 
assignor to the Livermore Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Boston, Mass., for improved stuve ma- 
chine. 

Hamilton L. Smith, of Gambier, Ohio, assignor 
to William Neff and Peter Neff, Jr., of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, for photographic pictures on japanned sur- 
faces. 

Re-Issues.— Wm. Apperly, of New-York, N. Y., 
for ticket registers for railroad cars, etc. Patented 
May 1, 1855. 

John H. Manny, of Rockford, Iil., assignor to 
Peter H. Watson, of Washington, D. C., for im- 
provement in harvesting machines. Patented 
October 17, 1854. Antedated June 15, 1854. 

Wm. Bell, Boston, improved machine for de- 
positing coal in cellars. 

Andrew Blaikie and Walter Clark, St. Clair, 
Michigan, improved pitman. 

Henry J. Brunner, Nazareth, improved machine 
for edging wall paper. 

Benj. F. Bundy, Walton, N. Y., improvement in 
wagons. 

Nathan T. Coffin, Knightstown, Ind., improved 
mill saw. 

Richard Cross, Attleboro’, combined knife and 
pencil case. 

Ari and Asahel Davis, Lowell, dove-tailing ma 
chine. 

Othniel W. Edson, Troy, improvement in ma- 
chinery for making shirt collars. 

John U. Fiester, Winchester, Ohio, improvement 
in churns. 

Alfred C. Garrett, Roxbury, improved box for 
carriage hubs. 





Stacy A. Garrison and Daniel C. Morey, Chelsea, 

| Mass., improved coupling for the joints of fel- 

| loes. 

| Stephen J. Gold, New-Haven, imprvved air-cock 
for steam-heating apparatus. 

Peter C. Guion, Cincinnati, improvement in 


a 
Philip Scrag and W. J. Von Lammerhueber, of _ 8'¥ders for bridges. 
<yeg nes! Horace L. Hervey, Quincy, improvement in the 


arched trussed bridge. 


Washington, D. C., for improvement in machines 
for sawing marble in obelisk form. 
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Chas. T. James, Providence, improvement in 
projectiles. 

Edward N. Kent, New-York, improved machine 
for separating gold and other precious metals 
from foreign substances. 

Wm. M. Kimball, Rochester, improvement in 
lamps. 

James T. King, New-York, improvement in do- 
mestic steam generators. 

John H. B. Latrobe, Howard county, Md., im- 
provement in percuss‘on locks for fire-arms. 

Wm. Lincoln, Oakland, Mass., process of paint- 
ing or varnishing woven wire. 

Nathan Martz, Briar Creek Township, Pa., im- 
provement in horse-rakes. 

James 8. McCurdy, New-York, improvement in 
binding guides. 

A. R. Moen, New-York, improved mode of con- 
structing walls and floors of cellars. 


T. J. W. Robertson, New-York, improvement in | 


sewing machines. 

Wm. F. Shaw, Boston, improved apparatus far 
heating by gas. 

David G. Smith, Carbondale, improved door 
spring. 

James Temple, Birmingham, Pa., boring ma- 
chine. 

Ira F. Thompson, Westerly, improvement in 
velocimeters for vessels. 

Heman Whipple, South Shaftsbury, Vt., im- 
provement in instruments for measuring the 
lengths of braces in carpentry. 

Russell Wildman, Charlestown, improven 
machines for hardening hats. 

Jos. Wood, Jersey City, improved method for 
excluding dust from railroad cars. 

John Wright, Harmar, 0O., improvement 
bending sheet metal. 


ient in 


in 


Wm. E. Wyche, Brookville, N. C., improvement | 


in cultivating pluws. 

Jacob M. Webb, Somerville, Tenn., improve- 

nent in coffee pats. 

John 8. Barden, New-Haven, assignor to him- 
self and Aaron W. Rockwood, hydraulic meter. 

John Goodyear, Jr., and Thos. J. Berry, Phila- 
delphia, assignees to themselves and Wm. M. 
Poster, Carlisle, Pa., improved roach trap. 

Chauncey H. Guard, Brownsville, N. Y., assig- 
nor to John A. Scrogg3 and C. H. Guard, same 
place, improved wheelwright machine. ' 

John Sheitltin, Washington, D. C., assignor to 
himself and Oliver A. Dailey, same place, improv- 
ed arrangement of means for operating the valves 
of steam engines. 

Wm. P. Wood, Washington, D. C., assignor to 
himself and John 8. Gallagher, Jr., same place, 
improved sawing machine. 

W. W. Albro, of Binghampton, N. J., for im- 
proved apparatus for cooking with quick lime. 

Timothy Alden, of New-York, N. Y., for ma- 
chine for sweeping streets. 

Christian Amazeon, of New-Castle, N. 
improvement in machines for sawing marble in 
taper form. 

James W. Beebce, of Brooklyn, N. Y., for im- 
provement in manufacturing hats. 

Wm. M. Bonivill, of Camden, Del., for improve- 
ment in corn harvesters. 

J. M. Burke, of Danville, N. Y., for improved 
skein for axle-arms, 

James J. Cadenhead, of Macon county, Ala., 
for improvement in ploughs. 

Ransom Clifford, of Lowell, Mass., for improved 
shingle machine. 
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Robert Cornelius, of Philadelphia, Pa., for im - 
proved arrangement of steam tubing for regulat 
ing the heating of buildings. 

Isaac Davis, of Groton, N. 
hinge for shutters. 

Owen Dorsey, of Howard county, Md., for im- 
prove ment in harvester rakes. 

Elon Dunbar, of Philadelphia, Pa., for self-act- 
ing farm gates. 

Wm. E. Everett, of New-York, N.Y., for improv- 
ed lubricator. 

Geo. Fetter, of Philadelphia, Pa., for improve- 
provement in boot crimps. 

Luther B. Fisher, of Coldwater, Mich., for im- 
provement in sheep shears. 


Daniel Fitzgeral, of New-York, N. Y., for im- 
provement in portable houses. 


| BF. Feering, of Philadelphia, Pa., for improve- 
| ment in supplementary grating for stoves, fur- 


Y., for improved 





naces, etc. 

F. R. Ford, of Ophir, Cal., for improvement in 
rifle boxes. 

James Greenhalgh, Sr., of Waterford, Mass., 
| for improvement in power looms. 

George C. Jenks, of Boston, Mass., for improvy- 
ed guard for coal holes. 

Charles H. Johnson, of Boston, Mass., for im- 
provement in the apparatus for heating build- 
ings by the combination of, and burning gas, air 
and steam. 
| James Kelly, of Sag Harbor, N. Y., for improve- 

ment in stoves and furnaces for railroad cars and 
other purposes. 

Ebenezer Maters, of Morgantown, Va., for im- 
proved bench planes. 

George T. McLauthlin, of Boston, Mass., for 
improvement in railroad car seats. 
| John T. Ogden, of Boston, Mass., for improve- 

ment in handle for vise. 
Eugene J. Post, of Vienna, N. J., for improve- 
| ment in scythe rifles. 


Alphonse Quantin, of Philadelphia, Pa., for im- 
proved method of bottling fluids under gaseous 
| pressure. 
| Prentice Sargent, of Newburyport, Mass., for 
improvement in lamps for burning rosin oil. 
George Schuh & Phineas L. Slayton, of Madison, 
Ind., for improvement in machines for pegging 
boots and shoes. 
Horace B. Simonds, of West Hartford, Vt., for 
improved mode of attaching hubs to axies. 
Hiram Smith, of Norwalk, 0., for improvement 
in air escapes for pumps. 
| Aaron & Thomas §. Smith, of Troy, Il., for im- 
| provement in gang plows. 
Jeremiah P. Smith, of Hummelstown, Pa., for 
improvement in corn shellers. 
Abraham Steers, of Medina, 0., for improve- 
| ment in tanning apparatus. 
Vinzenzo Squarza, of New-York, N. Y., for im- 
| provement in candle dipping machines. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





| Daniel and George Tallcot, of Oswego, N. Y., for 

| improvement in ships’ capstans. 

| Wm. B. Tilton, of New-York, N. Y., for im- 
provement in guitars... 

Andrew L. Whiteley, of St. Louis, Mo., for im™ 
proved method of adjusting circular saws. 
Sylvanus H. Whorf, of Roxbury, Mass., and 
hertes Rice, of Boston, Mass., for improvement 

»¢ application of solesto boots and shoes by 
means of pressure and gutta percha or other 
cement. 


George Woodward, of Brunswick, Me., for im- 


r . 
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provement in heading bolts. 





